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4 DIALOGUE BETWEEN WIT AND GOOD 
SENSE. 


FORMERLY, but it is many years 
ago, Wit and Good-sense were 
web intimate friends, that they 
wemed to be but one. Vanity, 
however, by whom so many have 
been set at variance, Coutriving to 
insinuate berself into the good graces 
of Wit, soon occasioned such a 
rupture between them, that now 
they scarcely ever meet without a 
quarrel ensuing. Not long ago I 
heard the following dialogue _ be- 
tween them, as they happened by 
chaace to meet In ———. 

“Your servant, sir,” began Wit, 
wih a supetcilious air. “I have 
not often the pleasure of meeting 
you in my walks!” 

“«No.? answered Good-sénse ¢ 
“and for a very simple reason: 
you have long shunned me, and 
I don’t think it worth my while to 
mn after you.” a 

W—The more to blame you. 
You would make a much © beter 
igure in the world if you did.” 

G. S.—Very possibly: but a 
sow pace suits me best; and I 
*e 80 many run after you to no 
purpose, that | have resolved to 
dispense with your company, till 
you take the trouble to seek me.” 
W.—* You will allow, however, 
it they who are so lucky as to 
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catch me, do not lose their la« 
bour.” 

G.S.—« Why, to be sure, when 
they have run themselves out of 
breath, you reward them richly. 
You make them a present of some 
smart repartee, or a lucky pan; 
and with this they raise a laugh, 
and amuse a party, where, if I 
happen to be present, I soon fall 
asleep.” 

W.—* But their company is sought 
after, they are admired, they are 
the theme of every one’s praise. 
Hence every one is greedy of the 
tile of a man of wit. Say that 
a man is witty, he desires no highs 
er commendation: but no one, [ 
believe, would think bimself much 
flattered now-a-days, to be called a 
man of sense.” 


G, S.—“ Because he would not 
deserve the encomium. If he were 
really a man of sense, he would 
set little value on the epithet of 
witty, lavished as it is on so many, 
who know not what they say, 
and care not what they do.” — 

W.— How is it, then, that I 
am so highly esteemed, and you 
so little regarded.” 

G.S.—“ Do you wish to be in- 
formed? It is because no ane feels 
himself certain of having yoy, and 
every one fanci¢gs be possesses me. 
Besides, must. we judge of the real 
value of things by the rank the 
hold in the world? The multi- 
tude admire whatever gitters, aud 


vu 
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I am never ambitious of shining. 

W.—* Iydeed I believe so, for 
you would be greatly puzzied to 
accomplish it.” 

G. 5.—* When we were intimate 
friends, however, we both shone ; 
each by the other’s help. Since 
we parted, I live in obscurity, 
and am content with my lot. I 
seek out the retreat of some mo- 
dest, humble save, who is satistied 
with my company: and leave you 
to fly to ~—-, to be alone the 
envy and admiration ot fools; and 
to prompt your favourites to say 
and do a thousand mad_ things, 
that to me appear very ridicu- 
lous.” 

W.—* And ave appjauded by all 
the world.” 

G.S —“ Because I am absent: 
otherwise they would be hissed.” 





W.—* 1 am a_ favourite, how- 
ever, with a number of pretty 
women.” 


G. S—“ Because they are unac- 
qoainted with me.” 

W.—“ Every day I give hirth 
to a number of charming works, 
m which you bave no share.” 

G.5.—° Very true: no share at 
aii.” 

W.—Plays that all the world 
run to see, ln which there is not 
a line of yours.” 

G. S.—* Not a single word,” 

W.— Delightful fugitive pieces ; 
tales io verse and in prose, moral 
and not moral; songs and sonnets ; 
comic operas and tragic operas ; ja 
which you have bad no band, 

G. S.—‘* 1 cuntess it, 

W.—“And all “the world ap- 
plands them.” ' 

G,S.—* Except me. 

W.—<«Is it not I, who have 
invented, propagated, and defend- 
ed so many systems in morals, 
politics, religion, and philosophy ? 
Systems, that have at oate, and 


as it were by magic, opened men’s 
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eyes, produced a wonderful rey, 
lution in their opinions, and brought 
on the golden age of knowledge 
The authors Of all these prodiones 
have never once deined te edn 
sult you. 

G.$.—You say Very true: and 
as | have no share in the glory 


of their creation, | lay uo claim 
to the honour of their conse 
quences.” 

W.—"“ And you think yourself 


equal to me!” 


G.S—* f think no such thing; 
I think myself far your superior,” 
W.—«“ And pray what may be 
-your claims to such a distinction ” 
G. S.—* 1 will tell you. You 
prompt men to say pretty things; 
I teach them to do. useful ones, 
You amuse men with trifles; | 
impart to them sound instruction 
You dazzle their eyes, and lead 
them astray: I do not dazzle, bot 
I always guide them aright. Ve 
nity is your gift: modesty, mine, 
You give birth to a number of 
works: but I enable them to live, 
You varnish the surface; I create 
the ‘substance: and it is this sub- 
stance alone, that defies the tooth 
of time. Do you think the im- 
mortal productions of Greece and 
Rome would have continued: till 
now, the admiration 
without my assistance / The aris 
require rules, and I have dictated 
them. The man of genius disdains 
you, and consults me. W usheut 
me, what would you produce but 
monsters? ‘The monuments you 
would erect to your glory woold 
fall as quickly as they rose. Look 
at all those works, of which you 
boast with so much vanity. At 
their birth they were applauded 
by the frivolous and idle mult 
tude: and the vext day they were 
no more. ‘They have per! ed # 
completely, that even their exis 
tence is forgotten. It is 1 whe 





of mankind, 
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ge stability and duration, Wih- 
sot my help you build only on 
sand. “You, theréfore, cannot dis- 
nse With my assistance; while 
[ have sufficient of my own, to do 
very well without you: for I pre- 
sent men from Committing foolish 
actions; I make them acquainted 
with the true value of things; 
| repair their faults, whenever it 
is possible ; and those who attend 
tomy voice, I guide in the direct 
road to Wisdom and happiness. Be- 
lieve me, therefore, the best thing 
we can do, is bever to part more, 


and let us be reconciled to each 
other.” 

W.—* No, no, not yet. TIT love 
liberty ; and to hive with you 


would be to me a slavery insup- 
riable.”’ 

G, S.—* Adieu, then, I shall re- 
pair to ———, whom [| have taught 
how to bring up his numerous 
family ; and, thanks to my advice, 
he has succeeded better in the 
world than any of your numerous 
votaries.” 

W.—* And I to — -—, with 
whom J shall be sure to delight 
the frst circles in —-+~—.,” 

G.8.—* Ah, there, indeed, I deep- 
ly lament our separation! What 
might he not have been, what might 
he not have done, bad he not spurn- 
edme, and given himseif np entire- 
ly to your fascinatious ?” 





T.0.C. 
For the Beljust Monthly Magazine. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF THE BELFAST LAN- 
CASTEKIAN SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC, 


r ’ . ‘ 
HE Lancasterian School may 


be considered in the light 
ofan ingenious, tho’ simple machine, 
accomplishing its purpose in the ma- 
pulacture of Mind, with a saving of 
labour, with a saving of mouey, and 
with a saving of time. 


1819.] Raport of the Belfast Lancasterian Schools. 
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Man himself has been turned too 
much into a machine, ahd connect. 
ed so closely with wood and iron, 
that in some situations, he is hardly 
to be distiaguished from either. The 
human being, ought surely not to 
be considered merely as partof the 
plough, or of the loom, the spade or 
the shuttle; but as having a soul to 
be saved by religion and virtue ; and 
an intellect to be iuproved, like 
any raw material, by proper atten- 
tion and culture. A man really is 
but what he knoweth; and by this 
rule we may judge of the value of 
a machine, which has improved the 
mechanism of education to such a 
degree, as to create and multiply 
the knowledge necessary for all 
ranks, increasing quantity, improv. 
ing quality, and doing all this, with 
ease, expedition, ceconomy, and 
good humour. 

It is certain, that if intellect could 
be completely extinguished in the 
lower classes of society, and if by 
the minute division and strict allot- 
ment of labour, it were conducted 
as appears to be the wish of many, 
by merely an assemblage of hands 
and feet, without any heads, a com- 
bination of muscles without sense or 
understanding, there might in this 
case, be a greater product of labour, 
more cloth might be manufactured, 
more scissars might be ground, and 
more heads might be given to more 
pins. Yet notwithstanding the pub- 
lic benefit thus derived from making 
Man a machine, we cannot help 
thinking, that the personal enjoy- 
ment gained by a knowledye of 
reading, and figures, with the uses, 
to which such knowledge may in 
future life be applied, is in itself 
value, worth a great deal of cloth, @ 
great many scissars, and a great 
many pins. 

The stuck and capital of society, 
comes from the handy-work and 
handy-cratt of man, and yet man 


2 = 
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omy 
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himself, is fot suffered to acquire, 
with the free and full consent of 
society, such ap increased value as 
shall raise him in the estimation of 
others, and in hisown ; nor to gain 
those acquisitions of necessary kuow- 
ledge, without which, intellect lies 
inert, and the rational animal is un- 
fitted for the various purposes of 
life. 

Knowledge is said to be power ; 
and perhaps, it is net the wish of 
those who monopolize knowledge, 
that the inferior classes of society 
should, hereby, have the least acces- 
sion of power. But be it remember- 
ed, knowledge is virtue as well as 
power; it leads directly to good or- 
der and to good conduct: it intro- 
duces early habits of discipline, obe- 
dience to superiors, respect to e- 
quals, attention to all; even it leads 
to cleanliness, that virtue of the body, 
so associated with the decencies of 
mind. In reality, the Lancasterign 
mode of education makes the body 
instruct the mind, and we can safe- 
ly appeal to the efficacy of this ma- 
nual of learning, not merely in com- 
municating the elementary parts of 
knowledge, but as having a still bet- 
ter consequence, in bending the 
young and flexible minds of children, 
to patient docility, in introducing 
that improvement of manners, and 
what generally follows, of morals, 
and good conduct, which on leaving 
the school, accompanies them to the 
street, and which, we doubt not, 
will influence the whole course of 
their lives. 

By the happy combination of a few 
simple principles, much has been 
achieved in all the objects of arts and 


gciences.- By such combination of 


the principles of order, initation, 
emulation, association, frugality, di- 


visidn of labour, and adaptation of 


appronyaie rewards and punish. 


. ‘ ’ 
ments, the Lancasterian School has 


pushed forward, io a sarp: ising de- 


gree, the great object of National 
Education, and accelerated the spread 
of intellect, to the remotest corner 
of this Island. We think ourselves 
not too sanguiue in foretelling, that 
it will ultimately Operaie a most 
salutary revolution in the fabric of 
human society; a blessed bloodless 
revolution, effected not through the 
force of arms, but by the gentle 
influence of benevolent authority 
which raising the intrinsic and rela. 
tive vaLuE oF Man in the lowes 
rank, will make him gain ovore re 
spect from others, by making him 
more self-respected. It is the ign0- 
rant and illiterate situation of the 
lowest class, which invites to insult 
and oppression, and dat the same 
time, instigates to riot and disorder, 
Let the common elements of Jearn. 
ing, like the common elements of na. 
ture, be enjoyed by att, without 
distinction of cast or class, of party 
or profession, of civil or religious de- 
nomination. 

We hope, in this place, to be. 
come the humble instruments of 
sowing the seeds of necessary know. 
ledge in the minds of many children, 
who have not the means or oppor- 
tunity of otherwise attaining it. We 
wish to unite with heart, and head, 
and hand, in this useful labour of 
love, in teaching these children the 
elements of education, and with them 
the first principles of honesty, truth, 
and industry, thus delivering them 
from ignorance, indolence, and uo 
cleanliness, and drawing them by 
the power of imitation, the influence 
of example, and the gentle but gre 
dual force of habit, to a love of know: 
ledge, and to the practice of virtue, 
By these means, we hope, the next 
generation may be wiser and better 
than the one gone before, and mail- 
kind will be making farther, and 
still farther progress in knowledge, 
in power, and in bappiness. © 

The objects we, have gow 10 Vier, 
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nd without which, we couceive 
ihe establishment to be incomplete, 
we the fitting ap suitable apartments 
jor a respectable female, capable of 
ytingasteacher to the girls, both as to 
jiterature and needle-work, and also 
43 house-keeper—finishing a room 
forthe meetings of the committee, 
and building a wall round the yard, 
for play-ground for the children, for 
half an hour each day, when the 
weather permits, 


diture in building and fittting up the School-house, including 
£351 12s. 6d. due sundry persons for Materials, Workmanship, &c. 
ce of organizing the Schoel, including 4 months sala 
travelling expences from and to London, for Mr. Lancaster’s man. 
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To carry into effect those neces- 
sary objects, we have once more to 
solicit the assistance of our fellow-citi- 
zens; and from experience of their 
former liberality, when the benefits 
of the systems were, with many, 
problematical, now, that experience 
shows its utility, we have the fullest’ 
confidence that a liberal public, will 
enable us to perpetuate the advanta- 
ges of the Belfust Sunday and Duily 
Lancasterian Schools. 


t £1954 7 10§ 
and 





subseriptions received in 1810 and 1811, including profits 
of the Lottery, and cash received from the treasurer of $ £1666 10 1g 


the Sunday School, ... s+ ese 


jubscriptions and Lottery accounts yet to collect, ... 


Boys at the Daily School, ...° 11. see eee 


sirls ditto, 











96 0 8 
£2050 8 6f 
285 10 54 
1952 0 7 
Balance against the Institution, #498 7 11% 
520 
eee eee eee ees 175 
eee eee eee eee 344 


’ Boys at the Sunday School, 





Girls- — ditto, 


eee eee eer eee 173 


Total at Sunday and Daily Schools, 1212 


We may. further observe in this 
place, that the general conduct of 
the scholars has been for so far, 
most exemplary, few instances of 
expulsion for bad conduct having 
weurred. The punishments, though 
flogging forms no partof them, have 
had all the effect to be expected ; 
and the small premidm’ given for 
proficiency and good conduct, raises 
m them a spirit of emulation, never 
known to be degraded into envy, as 
the whole participate in the joy of the 
fortunate individuals, upon whom 
the rewards are conferred. ‘The ex- 


pence of these premiums has hither- 
to been defrayed, by the voluntary 
fontributions of visitors to 
ichoul, 


the 


The strictest attention is paid to 
the moral conduct of the children, 
both in and out of school, and ap- 
propriate punishments inflicted for 
cursing, swearing, and telling lies, 
disobedience to parents, or mischieve 
ous conduct in the streets, which 
has already been attended with such 
salutary eflects, as almost to have 
banished from among them crimes of 


-this nature. 


At their admission, their parents 
are always required to attend, when 
a serious charge is given them to 
the following effect :—to inculcate 
on their children the love of truth 
and hatred of falsehood; to avoid 
cursing, swearing, telling lies, or 
forming improper associations; to 
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give regular attendance on Sundays 
attheir respective places of public 
worship ; to encourage them in ha- 
bits of cleanliness, regularity, and 
good order at home, and to enforce 
a regular attendance at school. 

The children of the daily schools 
are not admissible to the Sunday 
schools, nor are the Sunday schools 
open for the reception of any who 
attend other daily schools, being 
exclusively reserved for those whe, 
from being employed during the 
week, have not the opportunity of 
obtaining education by other means. 

Visitors are admitted to the schools 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, from two till three o’clock ;— 
the reason for such restrictions must 
be obvious, and it is requested the 
public will attend to this, as applica- 
tion for admission on other days, or 
at other hours, is attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience. It is also 
requested that visitors will not speak 
to monitors or scholars: any in‘or- 
mation they may require, will be 
readily given by the teacher. 

The girls school being full, and 
very few vacancies being in the boys 
school, subscribers recommending 
children for admission, will please 
state the weekly earnings of the pa- 
rents, with the number of children 
they have; notes of which will be 
entered on the applicants book, in 
order that judicious selections may 
be made when vacancies occur. 

The following are the persons appointed to collect 
oa Ya for the year 1812:— 
Hugh Magill, George M‘Adam, 
William Thompson, | William Stevenson, 
George Black, David Bigger, 
John Cramsie, Robert Callwell, 
Doctor Tennent, James Dunlop. 
mm 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


—— 





ON THE ERRORS OF HOMER AS A 
GEOGRAPHER. 

HE authority of Homer as a geo- 

grapher was so high among his 
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countrymen, that his works fyrp;, 
ed a standard for decision, fj, 
which there lay no appeal, ‘Much 
of this implicit reliance on hip, mae 
be traced to the vanity and ignorance 
of the Greeks: the former, being 
flattered by the mention maile of 
them by so great a poet, urged them 
ever in a Case, perhaps, where Ho. 
mer adhered not to truth, to ate 
quiesce in his description, lest their 
imputed honours might be dope 
away; and the latter, in many cq 
ses, disqualified them trom judying, 

On the strength of ancient trad). 
tion, some modern enthusiasts top 
Homer have contended for his jp. 
fatlibility in this respect. Buta pase 
sage im the 4th Odyssey, affords 
strong grounds for questioning his 
authority. It is thus in Pope’s trang. 
lation— 


he 


“ High o'er a gulfy sea the Pharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Nile; 

Her distance from the shore, the course bey 
gun 

At dawn, and ending with the setting sun, 

A galley measures; when the stiffer gales 

Rise en the poop, and fully stretch the 
sails.” 

Now, in opposition to this, all 
geographers, whether ancient ormo- 
dern, describe Phares as a small ’is- 
land in the mouth of the hay of 
Alexandria, and at the distance of 
about seven furlongs trom the man 
land, to which it was joined by a 
causeway. 

The Scholiast, who seems notte 
have the most distant notion of ques 
tioning any thing said by Hower, 
applies himself with all possible gre 
vity to endeavour at a solution o the 
difticulty thus :-— It is probable, 


' that there was that great distanee i 


the heroic times, and that afterwanls 
land was formed by the mud broaght 
dewn in the overflowings of the 
Nile.” 
Barnes, and Clark, the prince @ 
mere verbal critics, among seh 
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«the very butchers ef @ si/k button,” 
tthis solution as a just one, and 
op to the next object, as though 

we point had been completely sets 

y a traveller, who relied oa 

this solution, and bad it full on his 

nind, approaching the shore in the 
vicinity of Pharos, what kind of 
ost must he expect to meet? Cer 
wily a Coast of alluvial hand, not 
very much above the inundating le- 
vel. The striking feature of the shore, 
and of the country for (we may cal- 
culate,) about 70 milesanland, would 
ve the same depth and richness of 
wil, as in the greater part of the Del- 
wat present. Rocks he could not 
expect to find. Woat does he ac- 
wally find on his Janding’—A dan- 

us rocky shore; the very kind 
of shore which might be expected to 
remain after the sea had worn the 
land, and .till its further depreda- 
tions had been resisted hy the rocky 
tidge, to which it had eaten its 
way. In this we see, not only that 
the solution by the Scholtast is un- 
lovnded, but that the reverse is ac- 
wally established by the present ap- 
pearance of the Coast. 

The opinion of Strabo is rather 
ore in consistency with common 
wnse. [Eis words are to the follow- 
ing purpose: “ [t may be naturally 
supposed, that Homer had heard of 
the rising and increase of land by 
xeretion; fiom which concluding, 
that the island had been more dis 
aut from the main landin earlier 
times, than. in the time of Me- 
nelaus, he intentionally described 
the distance as many fold greater, 
for the sake of the fabulous”—to add 
tothe interest of the tale. 

OMICKON, 

For the Belfuse Monthly Magazine. 
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ON THE POISON OF COPPER. 

(Extracted from Essays addressed to 








On the Poison of Copper. 


S41 
~ the Heads of Families; by A. 
Fothergill, M.D. F.R.S.) 


Unde fames homini vetitordm tanta cibo- 
rim ? 
Audetis vesci, genus 6 mortale! quod oro, 
Ne facite; & monitis animos advertite 
nostris ! 
Ovid Dfetam. xv. 138. 


COPPER, in consequence of its 
ductility and splendor, is well 
adapted to various purposes in me- 
tallurgy ; but it is no less remarkable 
for its solubility. It is liable to be 
acted upon by almost all saline and 


metallic substances. It readil 
dissolves not only in every acid, 
but also in alkalies both fixed 


and volatile, in neutral saline liquors, 
and even in vevctable oils and ani- 
mal fats, in consequence of the la. 
tent acid which they contain. 


Copper, when cubbed with a warm 
hand, yields. an unpleasant odour, 
and, when applied to the tongue, 
a nauseous taste. Exposed to a 
moist air, it Contracts a greenish 
rust; even pure water suffered to 
stand long in copper vessels’, con- 
tracts a coppery taste, and unwhole- 
some quality. 

It is very remarkable, that water 
becomes more strongly impregnated 
with the metal on standing in the 
cold, than if boiled in the vessel for 
a much longer space. The same is 
said to take place in regard to vege~ 
table acids. Hence the confection- 
ers venture to prepare the acid sy« 
rups even of orange and lemon juice 
in copper vessels. These acid pre- 
parations, according to Dr, Lewis, 
acquire no ill taste from the metal 
while kept in a boiling heat, yhere- 
as, if kept cold in such vessels, they 
soon become impregnated wit the 
disagreeable taste and pernidous 
qualities of the copper. But the 


mere taste is by n0 means a satishc~ 
tory test, because a very. slight iy- 
preghation of copper may be so fr 
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disguised by the acid and sugar as 
to elude the taste, and yet prove in- 
jurious to the nervous system. Mi- 
neral acids are acknowledged to act 
more powerfully on this metal when 
ailed by heat; aud admitting that 
the action of vegetable acids is on 
the contrary weakened by heat, yet 
we have no proof that it is thereby 
wholly destroyed. 

Copper with the vitriolic acid 
yields vitriolate copper, or blue vit- 
riol ;—with the vegetable acid, ver- 
divris;—with volatile alkali, tine- 
ture of copper; with sal ammoniac, 
ammoniacal copper. These are the 
principal preparations of copper that 
are now in use for medicinal purpo- 
ses: they act as powerful tonics, 
sedatives, and astringents, and be- 
come useful remedies, or virulent 
poisons, according as they are ma- 
naged. Externally they are em- 
ployed as escharotics for deterging 
foul ulcers, and disposing them to 
heal, Internally they are sometimes 
given in hysteric, epileptic, inter- 
mittent, and other nervous diseases, 
but ought never :o be administered 
without the utmost caution. Ver- 
digris being the most intractable of 
the whule class, has long been con- 
fined to exterval use, except for the 
purpose of expelling arsenic and 
other fatal poisons. It is generally 
re-ected the moment it comes in con- 
tact with the stomach, and is per- 
haps one of the most instantaneous 
emetics in nature; but as it operates 
with great vehemence, it perhaps 
oight mot to be hazarded even in 
these caes, especially when the ip- 
flammaion may be supposed to have 
alread) made a_ considerable pro- 

ress, 

Prparations of copper are highly 
esteaned in the arts, for the beauti- 
ful lues and vivid greens which they 
cunmunicate to various substances, 
ail are therefore frequently employ- 
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ed in painting in oi} and Water-co. 
lours, in colouring glass, and jp ene 
amelling. Even the ores of this 
metal exhibit a variety of EXQuisite 
colours, blue, red, green, vellow 
varievated like the rainbow, of pea. 
cock’s tail, The lapis lazuli, from 
which the precious blue Pigmenr 
termed ultramarine is prepared, is yo 
other than an elegant ore of copper. 
To this, the jasper and the sapphire 
also owe their beautiful tinge, Ores 
of this metal are found in most parts 
of the world ; but when they hap. 
pen to be mixed with iron, the 
per cannot be separated to advantage 
by any method yet discovered; hence 
some rich copper-mines, on thisac- 
count, remain unworkéd., 

Copper is sometiines, though very 
rarely, present in waters under the 
form of vitriolated copper in sole 
tion. Such is the celebrated water 
of Wicklow in Ireland, which yields 
a considerable quantity of copper, 
by a very simple process. Iron bars 
are immersed in the water, and afier 
some time are found covered with 
a rich coat of copper.* This in 
stance of chemical attraction has im 
posed on some persons so far as to be 
considered as an actual transmutation 
of iron into copper, but is in facta 
mere precipitation, 

Copper readily unites with other 


ee 
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* A spring of this, kind is also lately 
found near Berkley in Somersetshitt, 
which I had an opportunity of examm- 
ing. The water imparts to polished io 
a coppery appearance, has a nauseous 
styptic taste, and is powerfully emevc 
The family, finding it unfit for use, have 
had recourse to a neighbouring spridg, 
which, however, probably pactakes @ 
some degree of the same quality. Be 
as it may, several of the family have a 
different times been attacked with severt 
epileptic fits, as they assured me on %Y 
visit to one of the brothers then labow 
ing under that disease. 
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netallic substances, and atfords va- 
rious compound metals. 


vhuscopper with about 1-4th part of zinc, 


forms brass. 
with 1-10th of tin—bell-metal. 


_——— with 1-8th of arsenic—white 
copper. 

It is moreover the basis of bronze, 

gectia, Bath-metal, Princes-metal, 

in all the yellow compounds pre- 
wed in imitation of gold. Even 
ulver receives an alloy from copper, 
jefore it can acquire a proper degree 
of hardoess for plate. 

Brass is less disposed to contract 
rst than copper, and bell-metal 
than brass ; white copper least of all; 
but the arsenic in its Composition 
dione renders it totally unfit for cu- 
inary use. If acid liquors are suf- 
fered to stand! a few hours in any ves- 
vl containing a mixture of copper, 
they acquire a bad taste, and consee 
quently a slight impregnation of the 
wetal. Nor are silver vessels wholly 
exempt from this inconvenience, es- 
peciaily such as are considerably al- 
loved with copper. 

When the poison of copper is ac- 
cidentally received into the body, 
uoless it be immed:ateiy expelled, it 
produces the most formidable symp- 
toms, as enormous vomitings, pro- 
fuse discharges of bile, intlamma- 
vons, and erosions of the stomach 
aid bowels, delirium, convulsions, 
wncope, and death, N ay, even the 
laniling of this poison in the form 
of verdigris,. or a composition con- 
wining it, has in certain irritable 
habits been known to occasion very 
disagreeable effects.* The manu- 
fucturers of verdigris, and those who 
grind it for paint, or use it In oil 


hainttieahioas 
See the eusenedionny case of Mr. 
butler of Moscow, as recorded by Dr. 
may tf Among other symptoms, se- 
wre itching, and burning pungent pain 
“a ihecagh the limbs like electricity. 
hil. Trans. vol. 50, art. 2d. and Sequel, vole 
4, art, 2d, 
‘marast MAG, NO, XLVI. 
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or water-colours, seldom fail to ex- 
perience its noxious influence on the 
organs of respir: ation, or digestion, 

“Tl have known,” says an emi- 
nent Professor of chemistry, “ vehe- 
ment vomitings and convulsions in 
children from the Unguentum JEgyp- 
tiacum, (whose basis is verdizris) 
injudicionsty applied to ulcers in the 
mouth ;t likewise a person, who, ace 
cidentally having swallowed a brass 
sleeve-button, was seized with vio- 
lent symptoms, and died in misery, 
no medicines giving relief.” 

It is extremely unpleasant to re- 
flect on the dangers to which we are 
so often exposed by the use of cop- 
per vessels for preparing various 
foods. This consideration has in- 
deed induced some discreet families 
to discard this dangerous metal from 
all culiaary processes. But though 
verdigris ts one of the most violent 
poisons in nature, yet the greater 
part of mankind, rather than aban. 
don an old custom, are content to 
swallow a portion of this poison every 
day! Accordingly, vessels of cop- 
per, brass, or bell-metal, are. still 
permitted to supply their respective 
quota of this deleterious substance 
to imbue our several viands. Ha- 
ving, through long usage, obtained 
a quiet settlement amongst us, they 
now claim, as it were, a prescriptive 
right to assist at all culinary opera- 
tions —aclain which we seem neither 
to have inclination or resolution to 
dispute: for, notwithstanding every 
remonstrance to the contrary, cop- 
per and its compounds continue to 
disgrace not only our kitchens, dai- 
ries, and confectionaries, but also 
the breweries, distilleries, labora- 
tories, and even shops of the apothe- 
caries. ‘Ihe very air of these places 
abounding with acid, oleaginous, and 
saline particles, penetrates and dis- 
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poses them to dissolution, even be- 
fore they are used. ‘lhe mildest 
fluids, such as milk, whey, or even 
plain water, left to siand in open 
copper vessels, receive an impregnas 
tion of the metal, discoverabie by the 
volatile alkali. But it is remarkable 
that the corrosion always begins at 
the surface, in contact with the air, 
and is distinguishable by leaving a 
greenish ring. Such is the power of 
the air in promoting the action of the 
menstruum, On this principle, per- 
haps, may be explained why acid 
vapours act more powerfully on lead 
and copper than the acids themselves, 
converting the former more speedily 
into ceruss, the latter into verdi- 
gris. 

People generally imagine that the 
ill effects of copper are entirely pre- 
vented by its being tinned, and there- 
fore without hesitation commit to 
such vessels acid soups, vinegar, 
lemon-juice, apple-sauce, greens, but- 
ter, and other articles equally ex- 
ceptionable, where they are some- 
times suffered to remain a consider- 
able time without any suspicion of 
danger. But the tin which lines the 
copper is so extremely thin that it is 
soon abraded, or even penetrated 
by the verdigris, which 1osinuates 
itself through the pores of the metal, 
and at length betrays itself by a 
grecn efflorescence on the surface. 
Add to this, the tin is generally al- 
Joyed with a considerable proportion 
of lead, besides an additional quan- 
tity contained in the solder, 

Examples are indeed too frequent 
of fatal consequences from foods that 
had received a taint ftom copper ves- 
sels, whether from the food being of 
an acid nature so as to corrode or dis 
solve a portion of the metal, or from 
the vessel having contracted a suizble 
rust or verdigris, by expusure to ihe 
air, or being badly tinned. The af- 


fecting incident of this kind, which 
happened some years ago to several 
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gentlemen at an eniertainmen, , 
Salt-hill, is still within our temas 
brance. Though it was then eve, 
rally attributed to adulterated Wine, 
it was at length brought to jish i 
the confession of the cook, who = 
knowledged just before her death 
that it was whoily owing to the poi 
son of copper, 1D Consequence of her 
own carelessness, and Which, through 
fear of punishment, she had been 
induced till then to conceal, 

On dipping into some of onr best 
systems of modern cookery, which 
have undergone several editions, [ 
am sorry to find, amidst the numerous 
corrections and improvements, s9 
much room sti} left for amendment, 
and so much serious cause for ani- 
madversion. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. The culinary art depends 
almost entirely on chemical princi. 
ples, and every professed cook may 
1m some measure, be considered ag a 
practical chemist ; and the kitchen, 
the laboratory wherein ave daily per 
formed various chemical processes 


highly important to health, The. 


principles of chemistry therefore 
ought to be well understood by those 
who practice cookery, and pavtico- 
larly by such as undertake to in 
struct oihers in the art. Bot where 
shail we find cooks competent to the 
task; or even a single book on the 
subject that dves not betray the av- 
thor’s ignorance, not only of the 
chemical properties of the various 
substances, but also of the vessels 
and apparatusemployed? From this 
cause proceed many dangerous mi 
takes and inaccuracies. These from 
time to time are copied by succeeds 
ing writers, perhaps equally em 
lightened as their predecessors, and 
aie thus transmitted through varioas 
new impressions. Hlence we every 
where meet with error and inconsi 
tency, blended with istruction; 
and these pervade ail their works, 
It is curious to remark, that in the 
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igtroductory part of these complete 
qreatises on Modern Cookery, the 
reader is generally very gravely ad- 
monisbed against the use of vessels 
made of copper, brass, and other 
dangerous materials—that vinegar 
and salt penetrate common earthen- 
ware, and therefore pickles ought 
wo be kept in stone or glass jars. But 
when arrived” at the receipts for 
ickling and preserving acid fruits, 
what must be the gentle reader’s 
astonishment to find those very ves- 
sels expressly recommended which 
go lately were absolutely condenin- 
ed! Thus, in the process for pick- 
ling gerkins, or young cucumbers, 
the best white-wine vinegar, in 
which they are to be pickled, is or- 
dered to be boiled in a bell-metal 
pot”? In a subsequent receipt, “ Cu- 
cumbers are directed to be pickled 
in pewter dishes with salt interposed. 
Afterwards the vinegar to be poured, 


from them into a copper saucepan 


with a little salt.” It is added, “they 


will then be fit to eat in two or three 


days!” 

Lemon pickles are ordered to be 
done in an eurthen dish—golden pip- 
pins in a pewter dish, with vinegar, 
ke—« To pickle samphire; put it 
into a brass saucepan, throw in a 
handful of sa/t, and cover it with 
good vinegar, and set it over a slow 
fire,” 

Others, with less reserve, recom- 
mend copper coin to be put into each 
vewel in which these pickles are kept, 
because, say they, “ 11 preserves their 
colour, and gives them a beautiful 
green,” 

‘From eating a quantity of fine 
pickled samphire thus imbued with 
copper, an amiable young lady was 
presently seized with dreadful cone 
Tulsions, which soon put a period to 
t life. ‘This melancholy case has 
wen already communicated to the 
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public by my ingenious friend Dr. 
Percival.* 

If our pickles must absolutely 
look green to please the eye at the 
expence of health, or even life, why 
should our fair authors, who preside 
over al] culinary operations, and con. 
sequently over our health and lives, 
thus mince the matter? Why not 
steep the pickles at once ina strong 
solution of verdigris ? This surely, 
on Certain occasions, would be a ca 
pital improvement, as it would speed- 
ily impart to them a more elegant 
green, together with the entire vir- 
tue of the salutary ingredient By 
thus rendering them “ fit to eat” in 
two or three hours, instead of as 
many days, it would dispatch the 
business with more certainty aud 
greater expedition. 

After pickles we are presented 
with creams; therefore, to crown the 
banquet, I shall serve up a very cus 
rious one by way of desert. 


Ratafia Cream, 

Take six large laurel-leaves, boil them in 
a quart of thick cream, adUing eggs, 
sugar, &c. 

Whether the subtile poison of the 
Jaurel, which this choice receipt ex- 
hibits in a very ample dose, is ren- 
dered wholly inert by boiliag, and 
by being inviscated with the other 
ingredients, has not been determined, 
Or whether it may not still, though 
in a slight degree, exert a portion of 
its specific power, similar to that of 
the celebrated Jaurel water, must be 
left to future experience. It comes 
iu such a very doubtful form, that I 
neither incline to try it myself, nor 
safely recommend the experiment 
to others. 

The famous clotted cream of De- 
voushire beiug commonly prepared 
in brass vessels, bears also a very 
——— = a 

* See Med. Trans, of the Royal College, 
vol. iii, 
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suspicious cast. It has sometimes 
been observed to betray a slight me- 
tallic taste, and to excite nausea and 
vomiting, 

If from the kitchen we should dive 
into the cellar, we shall find that 
acid vapours are predominant, and 
that the brass cocks through which 
our wine, beer, cyder, and vinegar, 
are drawn, are generally discolour- 
ed with verdigris. 

In these subterranean abodes, which 
are often very damp, the green rust 
is often suffered to accumulate till 
it overspreads the external surface of 
the metallic cock, and would also vi- 
sibly pervade the internal orttice of 
the canal, were it not successively 
dissolved by the liquor, and washed 
off in the geueral current, as often 
as the cock is unturned.* That ver- 
digris is soluble, im very consider. 
able proportion, in all these liquors, 
and therefore capable of impregnate. 
jug them with the poison of copper, 
is clearly proved by the following 
experiments, 

Grains. 

1, Half a pint of rectified Spirit of 

Wie, digested on half an ounce 

of Verdigris, (240 grains) dis- 
NOOO: in cect. ine ete we ia 11. OO 
2. Same quantity of Malt Spirit... 90 
8. French Brandy. 15¢C 
4. ; 
5. 





Water ee ee 300 
common Wine 
Vinegar 22. ose ose nee ee «22S 
Distilled Vine. 








> 





4) a 230 
7. Wine, Beer, and 
Cy der, dissolved more than Wae- 
ter or Spirit, but less than either 


of the Vinegars. 





* The brass and copper cocks, now in 
use, being very unsafe, unless kept per 
fectly clean, which is perhaps*impracti- 
cable, ought to be wholly discarded. 
Might not a mixture of tin and bismuth, 
a composition incapable of being affected 
by vegetable acids, be properly substituted 
in their place ? or perhaps rather the im- 
proved wooden cocks, which would en- 
tirely prevent danger, or even suspicion ?— 
The silver tops of cruets, in conseguence 


—_— - — 
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Sheuld we once more revisit the 
shops, laboratories, and repositories 
of drugs, we should find that in 
these places, It requires no less care 
and attention to guard against the 
poison of copper, than that of lead. 
Here all the powerful solvents of 
copper are assembled; acids, alka. 
lies, neutrals, and oleaginous bodies, 
stand in array, as it were, to attack 
this metal, and to disseminate ‘ts 
poison. Their very effluvia render 
all the copper vessels and utensils ex. 
tremely prone to contract rust; 
hence medicines of the most inno. 
cent kind unexpectedly acquire a 
noxious quality. Thus in the dis. 
tillation of simple waters, ip a still 
of this metal, the last ronoings, 
which are evidently acid, have fre. 
quently proved emetic. The same 
effect has been observed from distil. 
led vinegar, which is indeed leas to 
be wondered at ; nor is it surprising 
that oxymels and acid syrups, pre 
pared in copper vessels, should cone 
tract asimilar quality, Various other 
acescent medicines heing olleneva 
porated in brass pans, or copper Ves 
sels badly tinned, are exposed to the 
like impregnation, and therefore ex 
tremely liable to suspicion, such as 
the lenitive electuary, cassia, elec 
tuary, rob of elder, and most of the 
vecetable extracts. 

Even coral, burnt-hartsborn, crab’> 
claws, and other insipid testaceous 
bodies, however improbable it may 
appear, are not always exempt from 
this poison; for it has lately beea 
discovered by the ingevions Mr. 
Blizard, that when these hard sub- 
stances are triturated in a bell-metal 
mortar, if the powder be closely eX 
amined it will be found to contain 
particles of the metal separated by 


—— 
of the copper contained, are also improper, 
being blackened and. corroded on the i 
ner surface by vinegar, oil, mustard, suget, 
&e. Cruets ought therefore to be mouat 
ed with ground glass stoppers. 
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ie pasion, visible to the naked eye, 
es od further distinguishable by ex- 
‘ments with the volatile alkali.* 





: Bell-metal contains a considerable 
he portion of copper, therefore these 
d. portars are not only liable to abra- 
of son, but corrosion, by all the sub- 
‘ae vances that are capable of acting 
copper. 
+ , ie absorbent, saline, 
sts yd saponaceous bodies, whether 
der edaced into the form of powders or 
Xs ills in these mortars, may easily 
st; quire an accidental impregnatiun 
No» of copper. 
a Brass mortars and utensils are 
lis. dually subject to the same incon- 
till venience. 
gs, Brass and copper scales speedily 
re» catract verligris, from = salt and 
me We groceries beng weighed in them, 
tile appears from the green efflores- 
to cence wiih which we generally see 
ing hem discoloured. 
1. Of late the British copper-mines 
one P-bavepoured forth the ore in such 
her aundance, that this metal begins 
Vide wusurp the place of lead, and to 
VEss wiend its dominion from the cellar 
the aud kitchen to the upper stories, and 
eX- ten to the rdofs of our houses; sheet 
has copper being now the fashionable 
lece ering of various new buildings. 
‘the Notwithstanding the lightness, cheap- 
ness, and elegance of this new covers 
ib’ it, it has certain disadvantages, 
ous MF *hichseem to have been overlooked. 
may Being very liable to. be corroded 
rom ty air and -watery moisture when 
wen us exposed to the weather, the 
Mr. @@ water descending from such 
sub- mols and gutters cannot be very 
etal ‘bolesome or eligible for internal 
eX st, such water being found poison- 
tain 9% to animals ; yet where springs 
| by we scarce, the inhabitants are obli- 
ad fed to have recourse to rain-water 
“* fw all domestic purposes. Nor will 
ugar, SS 
unt See Experiments and Observations on 


Cpper and Bell-metal, 1786. 
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the painted coating, consisting of 
coal pitch, lately proposed for ob- 
viating this inconvenience, be likely 
to succeed, but rather to increase 
the evil, especiaily as it contains a 
manifest acid: and were white lead 
paint to be used in its stead, the re- 
medy still would be worse than the 
disease. 

Copper, moreover, being a power- 
ful conductor of electricity, might 
not such a widely-extended surface 
of insulated metal, aided by iron pal- 
lisadoes around the parapets, tend 
to invite the lightning iu a severe 
thunder storm, and accumulate it, 
so as to shiver the whole building to 
atoms, 

The immense coppers used in 
Breweries and Distilleries, and other 
great public undertakings, being ge- 
nerally untinned, are peculiarly sub- 
ject to corrosion, and therefore de- 
mand uncommon attention to clean- 
liness. In brewlouses, if any por- 
tion of wort (be it ever so small) is 
left to stand in the copper when 
cold, or longer than absolutely ne- 
cessary, witliout bcing well cleaned 
out, it not only disposes the whole 
quantity of the subsequent liquor 
speedily to turn sour, but, what is 
worse, impregnates it with the poi- 
son of copper, incapable of being 
corrected by the succceding fermen- 
tation. 

The evil is greatly increased by a 
warm season; hence the frequent 
complaints of stale beer, particularly 
in the summer time, among many 
families. Such liquor within two or 
three weeks becoines acid, and un- 
fit for use; and if the impregnation 
of copper is considerable, it proves 
emetic, and highly pernicious to 
those who drink it as daily beverage. 
On the other hand, those brewers 
who pay close attcution to their ves- 
sels, and reward their servants for 
doing the same, prevent this unwhole- 
some impregnation altogether, and 
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have the additional satisfaction to 
find that their beer, instead of being 
returned on their hands as unsound, 
remains sweet and entire, even in 
the hottest summers. 

In dairies milk and whey are heated 
in large copper or brass cauldrons un- 
tinned ; if these acescent fluids are 
left to stand long, a corrosion of the 
metal must necessarily ensue, or if 
they are set by without being care- 
fully cleaned trom time to time, they 
will certainly contract verdigris, 
being more subject to corrosion than 
lead. 

Butter melted in copper sauce-pans, 
or those that are badly tinned, is pe- 
culiarly liable to acquire the same 
noxious impregnation, as appears 
from the nauseous taste of the metal, 
and the sickness which sometimes 
succeed the use of such pernicious 
sauce. 

Esculent and acescent vegetables, such 
as spinage, cabbage, brocoli, and 
green pease, are generally esteemed 
at most tables iu proportion to the 
degree of greenness which they as- 
sume, To heighten the colour, ex- 
perienced housewives, not ignorant 
of the etficacy of copper, generally 
give the preference to such vessels, 
and to make sure work of it, on cer- 
tain occasions, even direct that co 
per balfpence also should be added ! 
lience, perhaps, the austere metal- 
lic taste and nauseating quality 
which we sometimes, with regret and 
surprize, experience on partaking 
of these dainty inviting vegetables, 

The water in which tea is iniused 
is commonly boiled in a copper ker- 
tle, and a remnant is often left to 
stand till the day following, and if 
the tin lining be worn off,* the water 





a. - ——— ——---— 





* Soextremely thin is the tin in genc- 
ral, that even in the better sort of coat- 
ing, it has been computed that half an 
ounce is made to cover 254 square inches, 
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acquires an unpleasant taste, Which 
is sometimes ascribed to the badness 


of the tea, when im fact, it js Whoily 
owing to the vessel. After long us 
indeed, the kettle acquires a thick 
stony incrustation from the earth 
particles deposited by the wate; 
which more effectually guards th, 
copper from corrosion; hence ap 
old tea-kettle (ceteris paribus ) 
much safer than a tew one. Te 
in its recent state, is said to be dried 
on hot plates of copper; hence, per. 
haps, its emetic quality, which bow. 
ever goes off before i arrives in this 
country. Whether the various per. 
vous symptoms generally attributed 
to that vegetable, may not some. 
times proceed from a metallic im. 
pregnation seems at least equivocal, 
The abuse of copper vessels is by 
no means confined to cities, towns, 
and villages, but extends to camps, 
fleets, and mercantile ships, where 
fewer accomodations, and less a 
tention to cleanliness, may be ne 
turally expected. Exclusive of this, 
copper vessels at sea are peculiarly 
liable to contract verdigris, from the 
marine acid with which the air is 
impregnated, to say nothing of the 
additional causes derived from the 
nature of the provisions, such as fat 
perk, and other salted meats, which 
are daily boiled in them.—* I have 
myself known (says Mr. ‘Travis) even 
a small ship’s boiler, through neglect 
of cleaning, become one-eighth of an 
inch thick of verdigris, which would 
sometimes separate in large flakes 
and mix with the food; when tt 
was no uncommon thing to have the 
whole crew seized with vielent vo 
miting, &e. But the dose not be 
ing repeated long enough, re - 
general escaped the dreadful effects 
which attend the use of coppers 
hn 


being only one grain of tin to 4 qu 
inch, and inferior sorts, considerably . 
Watson's Chemistry, vol. We pf» 181, 
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jarge men of war, where the fric- 
von is so great, (especially ina rol- 
ling sea) that their coppers, though 
built as strong as possible; are obliged 
w be new set almost after every 
cruise.” ; h 

To this metallic poison, chiefly, 
be endeavours to trace that dreadful 
gourge, the Sea Scurry. “ For,” 
aids he, “the number of ships we 
end from Scarborough is about 200 
gil, and the seamen about 3000, 
(Qn board of these, zron-pots are in 
genera! use, and we have no instance 
af any one having the symptoms, 
called highly scorbutic, except in 
wme few of the larger ships, in 
which coppers are used.’’* 

Ishail not here stop to inquire in- 
to the validity of this new theory of 
the scurvy, especially as other causes 
which prevail at sea, are deemed 
fally adequate to the effect, as the 
witness of provisions, impure air, 
wgether with bodily fatigue and 
watchings, without having recourse 
this poison, which in general 
thows its etlects more suddenly, by 
attacking the bowels and nervous 
system. 

However this may be, it is cer- 
ulin, there have been innumerable 
mtances of the pernicious conse- 
qwences of eating foods dressed in 
copper vessels not sufficiently clean 
ti from this poisonous rust, Mr, 
lamsay, and other navy surgeons, 
iwve observed many extraordinary 
fxes of madness suddenly appear- 
‘gamong the crew, for which they 
‘ald assign no other cause but the 
wuiness of the coppers; but upon 
‘irtemedying that fault, the dis- 
*€ presenily stopped. 

The author of a tract, entitled, 
“Setious Reflections on the Dangers 
“ending the use of Copper Ves 


a 





a. 


ane Medical Inquiries, vol. ii, 
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sels,” published at London in 1755, 
asserts, that “ the greater frequency 
of palsies, apoplexies, madness, and 
all the frightful train of nervous dis. 
eases which suddenly attack us, 
without our being able to account 
for the cause, or which gradually 
weaken our faculties, are the pot- 
sonous effects of this pernicious me- 
tal taken into the body insensibly 
with our victuals, and thereby in- 
termixed with the animal juices.” 
From the numerous examples of 
these alarming maladies, which have 
appeared since the above period, and 
particularly of lute, we may conclude, 
that the cause (whatever it may be,) 
still subsists without the smallest di- 
minution. If to the effects of this 
poison, we add those of lead, and 
trace back their respective influence 
in cookery, pharmacy, and the arts, 
and reflect how often they mav thus 
gain silent admission into our bodies 
in various foods, as well as medi- 
cines, we shall advance still nearer 
to the truth; and perhaps find suffi. 
cient cause for the above conjecture, 
If so, we shall see but too much rea- 
son to exciaiin with the sons of the 
Prophets, (2 Kings, iv., 40.) 


« Death is in the Pot” 


But even admitting the mystery 
to be thus solved, and the real cause 
discovered, it still rests with our 
selves to apply the remedy. Moved 
by considerations of this sort, the 
Senate of Sweden, about the year 
1753, wisely prohibited copper ves- 
sels; and expressly ordained, that 
none but such as were made of iron 
or tin should be used in their fleets 
and armies—an example highly wor 
thy the imitation of the British Se- 
nate! The Royal College of Lone 
don have at length done the same, 
by banishing copper vessels from 
all ghemical and pharmaceutical 
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operations, at least, wherein their 
danger was apparent.* 

It therefore only remains to be 
determined, whether we mean to 
follow such bright examples, or to 
suffer this pernicious metal some 
time longer to disgrace our kitchens, 
and mingle its rust with our victuals ; 
or in other words, whether we should 
not rather exert our authority, and 
resolve at once to extirpate the cause 
of the evil, than thus tamely submit 
to receive a daily portion of poison 
from our cooks. 

For the benefit of those persons 
who know the value of health, and 
wish to avoid the dangers that must 
daily await them, while copper ves- 
sels continue to be employed in all 
culinary processes, I shall adda few 
remarks on the principal chemical 
tests, by way of illustration. 

Ist. The most exquisite test of the 
presence of copper, is the Volatile 
Alkali, or Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. 
If tenor twelve drops of this spirit be 
added to any liquor impregnated 
with copper, it instantly exhibits a 
blue colour, in proportion to the 
quantity contained. ‘This elegant 
experiment has been carried to an 
almost inconceivable degree of mi- 
nuteness, by the Honourable Mr. 
Boyle, so as to afford at once a strik- 
ne example of the excellence of 
the test, and the extreme divisibility 
of this metal. . 

2dly. Another method is by pre- 
cipitation with iron. ‘Thus, if a 

piece of polished iron be immersed 
some time in any fiuid wherein cop- 
peris beld in solution by the inter- 
vention of an acid, the acid having 
a stronger attraction to iron, lets go 
the copper to unite with it, and 
the copper is afterwards found ad- 
hering to its surface in its shining 
 ————— 


* See the new edition of their Pharma. 
cope@ia, in the year 1788, 
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coppery form, as has been alrea) 
mentioned, y 
3dly. By evaporation of a lane 
quantity of the liquor, and suby, 
quent calcination and reduction, as 
proposed concerning lead. 

Thus may acids, fermented jj, 
quors, and various suspected articles 
of diet, be easily put tothe test, 

Where clear pellucid liquors are 
to be examined, the volatile alhali 
alone is quite saificient; but in all 
turbid or coloured mixtures, it will 
be sometimes requisite to have re. 
course to the several methods sue. 
cessively, by which, it is presumed, 
the poison cannot easily escape de. 
tection. 

Practical authors, among whom 
M. Tissot, Dr. Buchan, and others, 
who have humanely coudescended 
to instruct the common people con- 
cerning various diseases to which 


they are incident, seem to have | 


been rather deficient concerning the 
treatment of metallic poisons. Af. 
ter the. use of an emetic, they ap 
pear to lay the whole stress on co- 
pious dilution with milk, oil, or fat 
broths, which, though by no means 
improper, yet are too often found 
inadequate to the cure. 

Milk, and oleaginous fluids, it 
must be observed, dissolve metallic 
salts with difficulty, and therefore 
are much inferior to tepid water, the 
common menstruum of all saline! 
dies, and the best diluent for wast 
ing them speedily out of the boty 
Oleaginous substances tend to mi! 
gate the symptoms, it is true, parth 
by evacuating, and partly by m9 
loping the poison, but having 
specific power, entirely fail of #! 
duing the remainder, which olte 
lurks in ambush amidst the vari 
folds of the interior of the stot 
or bowels, and there continue 
exert its mischievous effects. _ 

As the consequences of miner 
poisons are so sudden, and the sy! 
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toms so extreme ly rapi }, as frequent- 
ly not to admit of calling in a phy- 
gcian, or even any other medical 
aid, [ shall here attempt, in some 
sort, to supply the deficiency of these 

popular and truly respectable Wri- 
ters 

First Indication. —Whenever this, 
or any other metallic has 
been inadvertently taken, the first 
die ation is undoubtedly to expel 
ras speedily as possible by an eme- 
tie, of very quick, vet safe opera- 
ion. For this purpose, twenty 
erains of White Vitviol may be dis- 
wlved in halfa pint of warm water, 
and drank immediately, followed by 
very plentitul dilution with simple 
tepid water alone, till the whole of 
the poison is brought up, which may 
beknown by an entire cessation of 
the sy mptoms. 

With respect to the present poi- 


poison, 


wn, as a single grain of verdigris 
excites instant vomiting, it super- 


eedes the necessity of other emetics, 
and this propensity may be increased 
a long as may be convenient, by 
mere dilution. But where an hour 
ormore has elapsed before the acci- 
dent is discovered, a portion of the 
poison bas already entered the bow- 
fs and cannot now be discharged 
by vomiting, but requires peculiar 
banagement; which brings me to 
ife second indication. 

Second Indication.— Which is, 
correct the remaining porson by pro- 
per antidotes, if any such be known, 
# to discharge it downwards as 
weedily as possible. Fortunately 
hismay be generally accomplished 
where the nature of the Polson is 
yeviously known, and the remedy 
iministered before the incernal 
fats are irreparably injured, This 
wplies indeed principally to the poi- 
ms of the metallic class, which 
#e-much better understood than 
ose of the vegetable kind, and of 
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course more easily decomposed by 
chemical agents, 

Thus, if to a solution of verdigris, 
which is known to consist of copper 
combined with an acid, we present 
an alkali, or absorbent earth, we 
know, from the laws of chemical at- 
traction, that the acid prefers either 
of these bodies to copper, and will 
therefore deposite the metal in form 
of an inactive calx, now destitute of 
the virulence it lately possessed from 
the acid. ‘Therefore it may be very 
advisable, the moment this poison 
has been taken, to proceed as fol- 
lows :— 

In about six quarts of tepid water, 
dissolve half'an ounce of any alkaline 
salt; as salt of tartar, salt of worme 
wood, or ertteaens or, if these be 
not at hand,a solution of near double 
the quantity of common wood-ashes, 
when strained through linen, may 
answer the end, Leta pint of this 
alkaline ley be drank every half 
hour, with a tea-spoonful of calcined 
micnesia, Ull the symptoms disap- 
pear. Asa considerable part of the 
liquor will be rejected by vomiting, 
this copious dilution must be reso- 
lutely pursued, till nearly the whole 
is taken, and the poison entirely 
dec -omposed, and washed out of the 
body. 

A piut of the alkaline ley may also 
be administered as an injection, espe- 
cially if the pain should continue; and 
the magnesia must be repeated, till it 
has operated briskly, so as to cleanse 
ihe stomach and bowels very etlect- 
ually. For while the simallest par- 
ticle of the poison remains unsub- 
dued, the patien: is not safe. 

The calcined magnesia here seems 
greatly preferable to most other purs 
gatives, particularly those of the ae- 
rid kind, which would be also bigh- 
their 


ly improper, on accouat of 
beating quality. 
Ist. Because magnesia being per- 


ry 





fectly mild and insipid, it sits easy 
on the stomach, while the others are 
constantly rejected. 

2dly. fe operates in so gentle a 
way, asto diminish the inflamma- 
tory disposition, which the others 
tend only to exasperate. 

3diy. As an absorbent earth, it 
corrects the acrimony of metallic 

oisons, by decomposing them, and 
is perhaps the only cathartic that 
possesses this property. 

After this treatment, should aay 
relics of the poison remain, which 
however is not very probable, the 
liver of sulphur, accompanied by a 
milk and mucilaginous diet, will, it 
is presumed, seldom fail to complete 
the cure. 

It mav not be improper to observe 
that the above method is not confined 
to verdigris or poison of copper, but 
is equally applicable to other mineral 
poisons, as those of lead, glass of an- 
timony, corrosive sublimate, cobalt, 
and perhaps arsenic itself. This last, 
however, is so refractory a substance, 
and so very intractable to almost 
every method of treatment, that (con- 
trary to what is observable of other 
mineral poisons.) it retains a degree 
of virplence even after it is decom- 
posed.—Is it not then a matter of 
serious concern, that this most for- 
midabte poison begins to be admi- 
nistered as a medicine, not only by 
men Of science, but by illiterate 
dabblers in physic; not only as an 
external empirical application against 
cancers, but as internal specific 
against fevers? For of late it is (as 
we are informed) indiscriminately 

iven eyen in common agues, where- 
in there certainly can be no just 

round for having recourse to so 
Soubtful, so dangerous, so desperate 
a remedy ; especially when the Peru- 
vian bark, and other safe, effica- 
cacious, and appreved febrifuges, 
are constantly at hand, 
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Zo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magasin, 


—<=>____ 


Havinc met with the followin 
little Essay, I thought it might de. 
serve a place in your useful pub. 
lication. b 


A LATE publication, entitled 
“The Miseries of Human Life.” 


had so wondertully extensive a sale, 
run through so many editions in 
very short a time, and of course wass9 
very profitable a work, (I mean to 
the author and bookseller,) that it is 
no wonder if I have been tempted tq 
offer to the notice of the very liber. 
al public, a few remarks on the same 
subject. And if the present paper be 
Short, it has at least one recommen: 
dation, that it is the sooner read, 

The miseries of human life are 
caused by the want of regulation of 
the human mind, and can only be 
prevented or cured by a close atten. 
tion.ta the regulation of the humag 
mind. 

This is a simple maxim, which 
comprises all we can learn on the 
subject fram any book, and yet this 
is the only detect which our author 
has overlooked, 


For it is the mind alone which 
feels, and its sensations and percep. 
tions owe their power of producing 
pleasure or pain entirely to the pres 
disposition of the mind, or to their 
associations. It is not the act alove 
which affects us with these emotions, 
but the manner in which the mind 
receives the impression. __ 

Nobody will, to prove this theory, 
thrust his hand into the fire, and 
try not to feel pain; but yet nobody 
will deny that the Roman patriot 
felt pleasure in this very act; or 
martyrs, who with holy zeal volum 
tarily inflict, or cause to be! 
on themselves the greatest torr, 
prove the most enthusiastic jy. 
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from the very same cause do any of amanuenses, or as the human mind 
numerous trifling, pigmy tor- itself is to the unmeaning frontispiece 
wres, collected into the above men- prefixed to said book, (without vas 

‘ned book, really induce misery. nity be it spoken). 

Unluckily, the author has omit- Another merit which this paper 
ted to trace the effects to their one claims is, that in reterring to the 
and only cause, which with the ut- true cause of our unhappiness, it sets 
most respect I must be allowedto usa task which is within our power 
think, was an omission which rob- to achieve: whereas, if our happi- 
bed the work of its usefulness. ness solely depended upon the ad- 

Wherefore, 1 must again assert, justment of every untoward object 
that this short paper before us has a around us—Whata Sisyphean work ! 
yst claim upon the public, for a our whole life-time might be em- 
much higher price, than the big ployed at it, and in the end should 
hook: being as much superior to it, find ourselves still at the foot of the 
as the use of a printing press is to hill. 
the employment of ten thousand 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
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ANNUAL REPORT FROM A GENERAL MEETING OF THE GOVERNORS OF THF 
DUBLIN WEEKLY AND DAILY FREE-SCHOOLS; HELB AT THE DUBLIN FREE* 
$CHOOL-HOUSE, IN SCHOOL-STREET, THE 26th oF OcTOBER, 1811. 


The Treasurer’s Account was examined and passed, and is as follows, 
INCOME. P EXPENDITURE. 


e &e d. £. si d. 
Subscriptions, «= - + 38819 8 | Balance from last year, - 201 610 
Donations, - 2 1 8 | Superintendant, * 100 0 O 
3 
4 


From Scholars of Weekly Teachers of Weekly Schools, 98 18 8 


Schools, = bad ad 108 7 seeecbeeceseocee Daily Schools, - 151 10 6 
PTTITITITI Tt Lit Daily Stationary, = °. « 9918 5 
hools, - + +195 8 Repairs and Furniture, + 66 1 
For Books lost, and Cutters Rent and Insurance, « - 189 9 1h 
wld, + «* + - 916 1 | Coalsand Candles, + + 24 °3 8 
For Services of a Teacher or- Printing and Advertising, - 5 10 10 
ganizing Schools at Water- House and Doorskeeperswages 16 3 3 
ford and Ross, - -« 18 0 O | Contingencies, - -« 1019 §$ 


Balance due by the Schools, 194 10 54 | Articles for clothing 4.27 160 
Sold to Scholars 24 16 of 
, nets 9 19 2f 


2.916 17 54 2.916 17 5 


ET 
7 ¥ 4 





— a 














Resolved, That the Committee do direct a statement of the above ac- 
count to be printed, together with such Report of the state of the Schools as 


_ they shall judge expedient. 


Cunistornse Humeureye, Chairman. 
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AT A MEETING OF THE COMMITTEF HELD AT THE SCHOOL- “HOUSE, on $4 


TURDAY, THE 14th OF DECEMBER, 


ISI}, ALEXANDER MAGUiRKE Jy THR 


CHAIR, THE FOLLOWING REVORT WAS AGREED TO. 


Numerical State of the Schools, 


WEEKLY SCHOOLS. 


Admitted since the commence- 
ment in January, 1786, to 


29th September, 1811. 


Males,......secccocceee 11,87] 
Femiales,.ccccrccccssee 9,922 





21,793 


eee 





DAILY SCHOOLS. 


Admitted since the commence- | 
ment in March, 1808, to | 
2orh September, l $1 I . 


Ease vavtsebannesents 


FOMAlCS peoccctcccececce: I! 





The Committee have the satisfac- 
tion of stating, for the tmformation 
of the subseribers and the public, 
that the iustitution Continues to af- 
ford to the objects of its care, those 
important benetits for which nu is 
designed, that the progress of. the 
cchotars in the different branches 
which it embraces, correspouds with 
their expectations; and that the ar- 
rangement to which they alluded 
in their last report, of baving en- 
gaged a mistress of superior qualifi- 
cations to take the charge of the 
working department of the female 
school, and the intended remune- 
ration to the girls, has been at- 
tended with very beneficial effects ; 
they reveive the whole of their 
earnings in clothes made at the 
school, their improvement in that 
branch of learning has been great, 
and a cornsklerable increase in the 
attendance has been experienced, 

By « reference to former reports, 
it will be seen, that a considerable 
diminution has been etlected in the 


Admitted last year, ending 29th 
September, 1811. 1811. 


Sth iteinhiboocupsbunende 633 
Femalestse.cooecocccsecceses 398 


Admitted last year, ending 29th 
Septembei r 181 l. 181]. 


2583 Phe iitacsrecancctanersennebes 626 
76 Females, .....0ccccsseessecs 430 IE 362 


On the books, 20h September, 


Males, OOOO TORO Oee eee eeese 645 
| a 


1081 947 


ae ——e 


On the books, 29th September, 


NT 


1056 907 


al oe 





expenditure, by more fully adopt. 
ing the cheap and expeditious mode 
of education. pravused by Joseph 
Lancaster, particularly wath respect 
to salarics, and that without injury 
to the establishment; and the com. 
mittee have the pleasure to state, 
2 they have been enabled to ex 

end this system to other places, 
ti sent (during the Jast year) 
a young man suitably qualified, w 
organize schools on the same prine 
ciple at Waterford and Ross, and 
avether fiaving gone from the schao! 
in the capacity of a teacher, to @ 
school establised on a sinniar prir 
ciple in the County of Clare. 

‘The Institution, as may be seen, 
is stil] in debt; and as it embraces 
objects of such acknowledged impor 
tance, it is a subject of regret, that 
it owes comparatively so little tothe 
bounty of the higher and mere opt 
lent ranks of the community ; who, 
it cannot be doubted, are deeply 1 
terested in the attainment of that 
moral improvement, which may be 
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epected to result from the cultiva- 


e . 
jon of the minds of the poorer class- 
bal 


es, The sensation which the subject 
gypears 10 have excited in the sister 
jiand, is W ortby of observation, 
where the system which has been 
alopted here, as far as circumstances 
appear to adinit, has become the obe 
‘oct of Royal patronage and imuti- 
feence; aud the committee feel con- 
fdent, that the subject needs only 
io be brought fully before the view 
ofthose Who are blessed with afllu- 
ence, to induce them to imitate so 
bight an example: the institution 
s, besides, strongly recommended 
ww every description Of -persens in 
ihis country, by the circumstance 
of its not involving in its manage- 
ment avy topic, upon which the dif- 
ferent sects of Christians disagree. 
Upon this plan it has been conduct- 
ed for many years, and the benefi- 
cial effects resulting therefrom have 
been very Conspicuous. 
"  Avexanper Macuire, 
Chavrman. 


ees 
For the Belfast Vionthly Magazine. 
. _—_ — 


Medical Report of one of the Physi- 
cians of the Institution in Dublin 
for admin’stering Medical Aid to 
the Sick Poor ; and assisting them and 


their families with the necessaries of 


lifeduring Sickness ; and for prevent- 

mg the spreading @f .Contagious 

Diseases, 

T will be seen by an inspection of 

the lists, that the number of the 
‘ck has considerably diminished 
tom the year 1810, being 510 less 
lathe past year. 

Indeed, the medical history of 
this district will be found in all re- 
pects muve favourable for the year 
ISM, than for the preceding year, 


- Not guly has the quantity of dis- 


te been diminished, but the qua- 
a appeared to be considerably 
Dilder, 


919.) 7 nstitution for the Relief of ihe Sick Poor. 
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During the greater part of the year 
1810, a tever of unusual severity 
razed amony the poorer classes of the 
metropolis, but chiefly in this popue 
lous and crowded district, which was 
fatal to maayv. During the preva- 
lence of this fever, the other dis« 
eases also which were interspersed 
With it, appeared to assume part of 
its maliguity, The measles in pares 
ticular, which prevailed to a great 
extent during the Summer and Au- 
tun, were unusually severe. In 
two cases out of those which the 
writer attended, the marks of a pu- 
trid disposition were clearly exhibit. 
ed; aud in several others, the symp- 
toms were so ambiguous asto render 
it doubtful, whether blood-letting 
could with propriety be employed. 
As the winter advanced, the fever 
gradually declined, and left us uiti- 
mately with our usual proportion of 
contagious fever, which, even in 
seasons of least malignity, ts the 
most prominent disease upon our 
catalogue, and forms a great majo- 
rity m our annual lists, 

It would be unsuited to the limits 
assigned to a short sketch like the 
present, to enter minutely into the 
inquiry, though one extremely use- 
ful and interesting, concerning the 
causes of contagious epidemic dis- 
eases; and among the rest, of the 
fever above-mentioned. The inge- 
nious disquisitions of the American 
physicians, who were so deeply in- 
terested in this subject, and who 
have brought every argument into 
view, have left but little to the specu- 
lation of future theorists. The plain 
conclusion which the facts observed 
concerning those diseases, would 
suggest, appears to be, that the pow- 
er of contagion, or the infection aris- 
ing from the’ sick, acquires energy 
at particular seasons, from some uu- 
known influence of the atmosphere, 
which in the present state of our 
knowledge it is impossible to ex- 
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plain. This unhealthy or infectious 
atmosphere, as it may be called, 
is «doubtless favoured by all those 
causes which depress the strength 
and spirits of the body; poverty, 
(and its effects,) want, misery, and 
drunkenness. The poor are accord- 
ingly the great martyrs to epidemic 
diseases ; the fever of 1810, which 
was scarcely felt among the rich, 
seemed to have levelled all its fury 
against the poor; whose crowded 
habitations gave facility to conta- 
gion, and among whom probably 
the want and scarcity of that par- 
ticular year co-operated with the 
natural causes to diffuse the disease 
more widely. 

After all the diligence which phy- 
sicians have used in constructing 
Meteorological Tables, and preserv- 
ing an accurate account of the wea- 
ther, our knowledge as to its effects 
in the production of diseases is but 
little advanced. During the summer 
and autumn of the past year, when 
the heat and drought were exces- 
sive, which are generally consider- 
ed to favour the production and 
propagation of contagious diseases, 
our catalogue of fever was rather 
diminished than increased ; and these 
which occurred were as mild, as those 
of the former year were malignant. 

Although we cannot explain the 
sudden rise and rapid progress of a 
contagious epidemic at some par- 
ticular seasons rather than others, 
we can, however, point out one per- 
manent and positive source of con- 
tagious fever in this district, and 
the other more populous parts of the 
metropolis: Namely, the wretchedly 
filthy state of the habitations and 
back-yards of the poor, and the 
lanes where they generally reside. 
There is scarcely a fact in natural 
philosophy more certainly establish- 
ed, than that the human frame can- 
net breathe for a length of time an 
atmosphere impreguated with putrid 
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effluvia, or the exhalations aris 
from putrid matter, without fallin 
into malignant disorders, Tie ‘ail 
and hospital fevers, aud the dysea. 
of camps, are sufficient evidenceofthig 
Iu this very populous district the 
disregard of cieanliness js petha 
more noxious than in other parts of 
the metropolis ;—the bulk of the ip, 
habitants of this quarter of the town 
it ig well known, is composed of 
poor weavers, who are not only cop. 
fined over the loom throughout the 
day, but whose often numerous fy. 
milies are crowded into single apart. 
ments, the loom occupying the whole 
centre, and the beds of the family 
the corners of the room, in a man 
ner the most unfavourable to clean. 
liness. Nothing can possibly be 
conceived more unpropitious to the 
human constitution, than the state ip 
which many of these poor families 
live, confined several at work toge- 
ther in the same room through the 


day, in an atmosphere impregnated, ° 


in many instances, with the efflavia 
of a back-yard or stair-case, and entry 
actually overflowing with filth, 

In many of those houses it is not 
uncommon to see the ruinous over 
flowing necessary openly communi. 
cating with the hall or stair-case, or 
the back part of the hall itself, and 
the cavity beneath the stairs, (horres- 
co referens) converted into the com- 
mon necessary and dunghill of the 
numerous inhabitants, and loading 
the air with their putridity. The 
writer has never seen houses of this 
description destitute of fever. Bee 
sides the houses, the lanes and alle is 
where the poorest people reside 
are generally in such a miserable 
state of filth, that it is often with 
difficulty we can wade through them, 
to get at the miserable hovels of the 
sick. 


Whether it is the immediate duty - 


of any persons to attend to the clean 
hiness of these avenues, the wrivel 
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ignorant ; but he feels it to be his 


jaty, to point out one of the leading 
causes of contagious fever among the 

or. It is remarkable, that in one 
parrow alley on the Coombe, called 
gil’scourt, which is an exception 
w the above, being kept with great 
cleanliness and care, and whose pro- 
prietor deserves much applause, the 
eriter did not meet, during twe 
months in which be lately attended 
the district in which this alley lies, 
i single case of contagious fever. 
indwelling even thus far on the mis- 
erable condition of the poor, of which 
the above description is but a partial 
outline, the writer fears he has not 
made sufficient allowance for the 
natural disgust of every reader to 
wenes of this kind. He has been led 
into it, merely by the hope of draw- 
ing the public attention to this im- 
portant subject, and lessening the 
sources of disease and misery: but a 
much more ample and affecting de- 
tail will be found ia the useful work 
of Mr. Whitelaw; whose descrip- 
tion, 80 far from exaggeration, is 
warcely a full picture of the filth 
and misery the Dispensary physi- 
ciau daily witnessese But it will na- 
turally be said, where is the remedy 
for this state of things; how shall we 
surround poverty with comfort and 
convenience, and want and misery 
with cleanliness and salubrity ?—This 
undoubtedly is to the whole extent 
impossible, but, in the*writer’s opi- 
tion, It is very possible consider- 
ibly to diminish the evil; and so 
hr a8 it is possible, it is the office 
fhumanity (and no city on earth 
can boast more of this virtue,) to 
mitigate the sufferings of the poor: 
and indeed it is the personal interest 
ofthe rich, to lessen the quantity of 
contagious fever among the poor, as 
twill infallibly extend occasionally 

mM one class to the other; there 

ing scarcely an article of dress or 
used by the one, which must not 
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pass through the hands of the other. 


Much no doubt has already been 
done in the establishment of that ex- 
cellent and useful institution, the 
Fever Hospital ; and if there is any 
thing still wanting to complete the 
benevolent object proposed by this 
institution, it is undoubtedly some 
plan to encourage and enforce clean- 
liness among the poor; which, in 
the writer’s opinion, would consider- 
ably lessen the number of the patients 
of this institution. 

The most practicable plan which 
has occurred to the writer to dimi-« 
nish at least this evil, is the appoint- 
ment of a few respectable citizens 
in each district, te whom the physi- 
cians of the Dispensary and of the 
Fever Hospital might report those 
houses, &c. they found in so filthy 
a state, as to be likely to be infec- 
tious to their inhabitants, and the 
neighbourhood. How far such a 
committee of citizens would be eme 
powered by law to proceed, the wri- 
ter is totally ignorant; but he should 
imagine, the magistracy would lend 
every aid and sanction to so useful 
and benevolent a measure, The 
blame of ruinous and filthy houses 
is mostly to be attributed to the 
landlords, who live themselves per- 
haps io a distant part of the city, 
and never visit these wretched tene- 
ments but to receive the rent. If 
the more respectable citizens united 
to superintend this business, proba- 
bly the law of opinion alone, the 
desire of preserving a fair character 
with respectable men, would induce 
these landlords to attend to those 
houses, and keep them in due ree 
pair. 

During the past year, fortunately, 
the fevers bave been more mild and 
less numerous than in the preceding 
year; and in a great number of cases, 
of which the writer kept an account, 
yielded invariably to active purging 
at the commencement, and Diaphore 
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etics, having been generally attend- 
ed with abdominal pains, and ex- 
hibiting symptoms of acrimony in 
the Prima viz. : 
From the vast variety to be obser- 
ved in fevers, both as to duration 
and intensity, their classification is 
extremely difficu!t. ‘The propor- 
tion of nervous fever (typhus) to in- 
flammatory (synochus) would ap- 
pear, from the list, to be 1 in 7; 
but these fevers often graduate into 
each other, with such minute shades 
of difference, that physicians the 
most familiar with thei habits, will 
differ indenominating them. Hence 
probably the great irregularity which 
the preceding annual lists exhibit in 
the numerical proportion of these 
two species of fever—on some years, 
the quantity of Typhus appears to 
be rather too small, and on others 
enormously large, while there is 
little difference in the total amount 
of fever. The form of fever which 
is generally to be met with among 
the poor of this district, is the Sy- 
nochus of Dr. Cullen, in which the 
symptoms of inflammatory fever are 
succeeded by great debility, and 
the usual symptoms of Typhus. In- 
stances, however, of pure Typhus, 
where the disease even from its com- 
mencement is attended withthe Ty- 
phoid symptoms, occasionally oc- 
cur; but, as far as the writer has 
observed, in a very small propor- 
tion to the other species. In both 
these furms of contagious fever, 
purging at the commencement ap- 
peared to moderate the subsequent 
symptoms, and to shorten the dura- 
tion of the disease, and on the judi- 
cious combination of this with Dia- 
horetic and cordial medicines, de- 
pends the whole art of their treat- 
ment. Asthe poor are io general 
not very attentive to each other in 
sickness, we can seldom rely on 
their administration of the cold and 
tepid affusion in the proper man- 
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ner. It is needless to obsery 
the cases of fever which 
our care esok ot 
bt te oes ae WE Cannot 

: HOVE to the 
Fever Hospital. 

During the late winter month 
a Catarrh, accompanied with inflam. 
matory fever, and often with slichs 
pheumonic symptoms, appeared tg 
be the prevailing disease in the dis 
trict the writer attended, It was 
only in a few of those cases be 
found blood-letting necessary, the 
cure being easily elected by anti. 
monial. diaphoretics, and warm 
luents, largely employed, with lay. 
atives, 

Among the cases of pnenmonia 
which occurred to the writer, one 
only was so severe as to require the 
repetition of blood-letting a thir 
ime—this patient (a man of 30) lost 
45 02. of blood in 36 hours, and 
though labouring under very form. 
dable symptoms was a happy Is 
stance of the utility of this salutary 
remedy—the third bleeding was fol. 
lowed by a remission of all the symp. 
toms, avd a rapid recovery. The 
writer could not help however attr: 
buting some portion of the success of 
this case to sinall doses of Tart’ of 
Antimouy, employed after the se 
cond bleeding in such a manner as to 
excite a nausea ouly: shortly after 
its exhibition, a general moisture 
broke out upon the skin, which es 
sentially contributed to the cure 
Notwithstanding the prejudiceof some 
physicians against the remedy, the 
writer thinks when cautiously adm 
nistered, it will be found as manage 
able.as most other active medicines 

Dysentery, which always octet 
ples ‘a large portion of our lists did 
not abate in quantity during the pss 
year. 
* ‘This disease is comparatively mild 
in our climate, and seems to acquit 
malignity and an infectious nalué 
only at particular seasons, or in camps 
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where large bodies of men are assem. 
bled together. Whoever reads the 
sxccounts of Cleshorn and. Pringle 
will imagine this a disease much 
more formidable than we generally 
gad itin common life. {[t sometimes 
however prevails as an epidemic, 
sad then assumes a much more se- 
vere and daneerous character. In 
the many Instances of this disease 
the writer met with through the 
year, he has found the cure very 
speedily effected by the use of pur- 
gatives, ancl a pil tl] taken at night of 
calomel and opium, and continued 
until the urgeut symptoins disappear, 
Calomel even exclusive of its purga- 
twe eflects seems to have some sort 
of specific power in this disease, and 
from its Known salutary intluence on 
the hepatic system, seems to point 
gut that system as the source of the 
proximate Cause of the disease; its 
elects indeed give confirmation in 
wie measure to the opinion of Prin- 
gle, who thought the disease to arise 
from vitiated and acrimonious bile 
collected in the intestines, and pro- 
dacing that peculiar irritability 
which creates a tendeacy to spasm 
and stricture, symptoms always af- 
lecting the intestines in this com- 
plaint. 

From the constant exposure of the 
poor to wet and cold, rheumatism ts 
one of the most frequent disorders we 
have to contend with in ghe wiater 


months. ir the present season, 
though remarkably mild, we met 
with an unexpected and unusual 


humber of persons afflicted with this 
disorder. Sweating, though a powe 
erful remedy in rheumatiea: is not 
in the writer’s opinion so well suited 
to the condition of the poor, who are 
in general ill supplied with bed- 
clothes, aud cannot, and often wiil 
hot keep up the necessary warmth 
required for this process. He has 
cordingly been often disappotted 
HELFAST MAG. NQ. XLVI, 
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in the effects expected from the su- 
doritic plan. 

Concerning the use of the cincho- 
na in rheumatism, there is much un- 
certainty and contradiction among 
the most respectable medical wri- 
ters; some, as Fordyce, extolling it 
to the skies, and others, as Cullen, a 
tributing to it littl or no power. 
This variety of opinion, however, is 
not really extraordinary, when it is 
understood that the bark really ob- 
Serves a great variety in its ellects, 
when administered in this disorder : 
with one patient it will often ellect 
a rapid cure, while on another it will 
be almost quite inert. ‘This uncer- 
tainty probably has arisen from the 
different staves of the disorder in 
which this medicine has been ex- 
hibited. After much attention to its 
effects, it appears to the writer that 
it is only when the acute fever has 
been ir some measure subdued by 
evacuations, that the bark can be 
given with any tolerable hope of 
SUCCESS 5 immediately after this has 
begun to abate, the bark will be 
found in many instances to produce 
arapidcure. Ju the first stage of the 
acute rheumatism, or in chronic 
pains of any standing, he has seldom 
known it to do much good, though 
in the latter it will often give great 
relief, and he helieves has never 
done harm. In the loca! pains of 
the hip and loins, the writer has of- 
teu combined the bark with guiacum, 
and with the turpentines, with ap- 
parent utility. 

In the autumnal months cholera 
(a disease very familiar to the poor, 
and gene rally with them succeeding 
violent fits of intoxication) appeared 
to have rather increased in quantity 
and violence from the preceding 
year. [larrassing and debilitating 
as this disease 18 to an’ extreme de- 
gree, there is none perhaps io all 


the catalague, with one or two excep- 
22z 
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tions, more Certainly under the con- 
troul of medicine. “The writer has 
met with several patients in this dis- 
ease exhausted to the utmost debility, 
with a pulse scarcely perceptible, 
and a voice scarcely audible, re- 
stored in the course of a few hours by 
repeated doses of the tincture of 
opiun. There is no disease per- 
haps where the powers of life are 
quickly sunk so low, and where the 
relief 1s so ready as that which this 
medicine bestows; none in which 
the poor patient is so strongly im- 
pressed with the virtue of medicine, 
or filled with so lively a gratitude ; 
or which aflords the physician so 
certain and pleasing a Consciousness 
of having done good. 

In small pox, a very considerable 
diminution appears in our present 
list: on the two preceding years 
the numbers were 40 and 44, where- 
as the amount in the present list is 
only 14, an inconsiderable number 
jn a population, amounting, as it has 
been estimated, to 52 thousand souls. 
‘The reduction in this disease has 
been greater for the past year than 
since the foundation of the Institu- 
tion, which no doubt is to be attri- 
buted to the progress of vaccination, 
and encourages the pleasing pros- 
pect of the total extinction of this 
disease. In the year 180+, indeed, 
the number of variolous patients was 
only 8, but the total number of pa- 
iients in that year was not one-half 
as great as on the present, 

‘The review of our annual list 
suggests an- interesting inquiry, 
whether there is any difference be- 
tween the diseases of the rich and 
poor, and what influence the dif- 
ferent modes and habits of life in the 
different classes of society have in 
the generation of diseases. 

Fron) the great number of pecto- 
ral complaints our list exhibits, ow- 
ing to the exposure of the poor to the 
inglemency of the weather, it might 
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be concluded that phthysis pulmong 
lis, or consumption of the lungs 
must make great ravages amop 
them. This, however, is not the 
case; the number marked jn oy, 
present list, 80, is not Very Consis 
derable, when compared to the total 
number of diseases, being only 1 
in 106, and by no means so great 
in the writer’s opinion, as might - 
expected in an equal populaetion of 
the rich, among whom this disease 
is very frequent and fatal, If this 
Opinion be just, it must be inferred 
that the coystant exercise of the 
body, the occupation of the mind, 
and living much in the open air, 
with the absence of those causes, 
which enervates both mind and body, 
give a vigour to the constitution 
which enables it to resist this dis 
ease. 

Gout may be considered almost 
the peculrar disease of riches, our 
present list does not exhibit a single 
example of it: since the commences 
ment of his attendance at the dispens 
sary the writer individually has met 
with only one case of regular gout, 
and that was in a man who bad been 
formerly in good circumstances. 

Of apoplexy the list contains 8 
only, a number assuredly mach less 
than would have occurred, in au 
equal number of the rich, among 
whom this disease is very frequest, 

Hypochondriasis and the lighter 
mental maladies which are known 
to afilict the bigher classes to a great 
extent, are very rare among the 
poor. The number marked in the 
list is 8, but the writer has gre 
doubts whether the most distressing 
form of the disease arising from ¢s- 
treme'sensibility, namely the mental 
anguish so often complained ol, 
even without the supposition of any 
bodily ailment, is ever to be met with 
among the poor, ‘The form of tbis 
disease, which generally _appea™ 
among them, is that iu which the 
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tient supposes himself affected 
with a disease of which no external 
symptoms appear, 
“Chronic disorders of the liver and 
howels appear to the writer to be 
much more frequent among the high- 
er classes than among the other—a 
torpid state of the bowels and a vi- 
tiated secretion of the liver form 
indeed the constant plague of thou- 
sands in the higher orders. This 
may be attributed partly to inactive 
life, and partly to high seasoned 
food, and the constant use of wine 
or punch, which are peculiarly in- 
jurious to the hepatic system—the 
occasional intoxications of the pvuor, 
are notin the writer’s opinion, near so 
injurious to the stomach and liver, as 
the constant and daily use of punch 
or wine, though taken in moderate 
quantity. 

On the other hand acute diseases 
of every description are much more 
prevalent among the poor: conta 
gious fever in particular, which is 
comparatively rare among the rich, 
is the great destroyer of the poor ; 
and this fact affords an unanswer- 
able argument in favour of cleanli- 
ness, which assuredly is the chief 
preserver of the rich. J. O’B. 

25, Stephen-Street. 

Januery 30th, 1812. 


ee 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
—. | 
GENTLEMEN, 


AVING observed in your Maga- 
zine for February last, an ac- 
count of an ingenious Optical ex- 
periment, which the author, J.S., 
i a very handsome manner recom- 
nends to my consideration, I have 
xcordingly repeated the experi- 
went, and find the results perfect! 
waformable to his account there! 
tcertainly appears not a little ex- 
ordinary, that a feather should 
Woduce on the rays of light passing 
Ugh it, the same phenomena as a 
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multiplying glass cut into a number 
of facets; with this diflerence only, 
that the former separates the rays of 
which the spectrums are composed, 
into the prismatic colours, whereas 
the latter does not. 

I apprehend, however, that a sae 
tisfactory solution of the phenomena 
may be found in that law of physi- 
cal optics, by which the rays of 
light, in passing within certain 
minute distances of all solid opaque 
bodies, are deflected or bent out of 
the line of their motion, from such 
bodies, and at different angles, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of 
deflexibility, and are consequently 
separated into the prismatic colours, 
similar to what takes place on their 
passage through a prism. 

If the Sun’s rays are admitted into 
a darkened room, through a circu. 
lar hole of ,4, of an inch diameter, 
made in a thin plate of lead; and if 
at 2 or 3 feet distance from the hole, 
the rays are again transmitted 
through a narrow aperture of the 
ro part of an inch wide, formed 
by two very straight and smooth knife 
edges of iron or steel, and blackened 
with ink to prevent all reflection: 
and if those rays are received ona 
sheet of white paper, from 6 to 12 in- 
ches behind the aperture, this beam of 
light passing through it, will, at each 
side of the direct light, be separated 
into four beautiful tringes, the-co- 
lours of each fringe being arranged 
in the usual order—beginning with 

violet, next the direct light; then 
indigo blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and lastly, red.* 
* This experiment was made by Sir Isaac 
Newton, who mentions Grima/di, as having 
discovered that the Sun’s rays are separated 
into coloured fringes in-passing through a 
very narrow aperture. He also says, “ By 
looking on the Sun, through a feather or 


black-riband, held close to the eye, sever- 
al rainbows will appear.” But there are 





———_—_ 


several phenomena of these experiments 
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Now each of those fringes may be 
considered as a separate image of that 
part of the Sun’s disk, from which 
the pencil of rays proceed which form 
those fringes, only decomposed into 
the prismatic colours, in their pas- 


sage by those knife edges. Such a 
ae ee a ———— SS 


which had escaped the observation of News 
ton. One of these may perhaps lead to im- 
portant consequences.—-Namely, that a 
band of condensed light surrounds the 
shadows of all epaque bodies held im the 
Sun’s rays, that beyond this focus of con- 
densed light, the rays are separated into 
faintly coloured right lined fringes, if the 
edge of the shadow is straight, or turned 
into rings, if the hole is circular through 
which the Sun’s rays are admitted. 'This con- 
densation of the Sun’s rays seems to be the 
consequence of their being repelled very 
near the body, and attracted at a greater 
distance therefrom; and that those faintly 
coloured fringes are caused by the rays 
being drawn towards the body, out of 
their straight course into this band of cone 
densed light, and thereby leaving faint 
shadows in their stead. This appearance 
takes place when the aperture, whether 
oblong or round, is even greater than ,'. 


of an inch wide; whereas the Newtonian 
fringes do not appear, until the aperture 
is reduced tothe ,*%. part of an inch ; 
when the former have entirely diappeared.® 
The effect of this inflection of the rays to- 
wards the body, may be perceived, and 
the reality of the principle itself, at the 
same time corroborated, by an easy ex- 
periment. ‘Take the glasses out of a com- 
mon telescope of 12 inches long, put a thin 
piece of tea chest lead in the place of the 
object elass; through which a small hole 
isemade, of ,4 of an inch diameter; if the 
full Moon is viewed through this small 
hole, by one eyeapplied close to the end 
of the telescope, when the hole is about 


* There are strong reasons for supposing, that 
those secondary fringes are the true cause of those 
curious concentric rings, first discovered by New- 
ton; and which he has so truly and accurately 
described at page 264 of his Optics; and which 
Dr. Herscheil has ascribed to the effects of hair- 
powder, scattered inthe Sun beam ! although it 
appears the experiment had not been made cone 
formable to Newton's direstions. 

See Philosophical Transactions, vol, 95, part 
24, peg? V3l. 
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feather as the author, J.S., describes 
on examination by a microscope, js 
found to consist of an immense num. 
ber of small apertures, formed } 
the fine fibres of the feather, the ex. 
treme minuteness and regularity of 
which, would far surpass the un 
most effort of buman art to imitae, 
Almost any feather, even that of a 
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half an inch from the eye, while the other 
eye sees the Moon without the tube of the 
telescope ; in this case two images of the 
Moon will be perceived, but that seen 
through the small hole will be less in diz 
meter by about 4, than that seen by the 
other eye without the tube; it will also be 
less enlightened, because fewer rays can 
enter the pupil. ‘This effect is exactly simi. 
lar to an object being viewed through a 
concave lens; and cannot he explained on 
any other principle, than that of the rays 
coming from the extreme parts of the ob 
ject being bent out of their straight cours, 
and rendered more diverging, than whea 
viewed by the naked eye. 

That diminution of the apparent magni- 
tude of the horizontal Moon, which takes 
place on its being viewed through a narrow 


tube, has been adduced as a proof that the . 


phenomenon is owing to imagination alone; 
but the above experiment seems to prove 
the contrary, for the effect will be the 
same, whether the moon is in the horigoa, 
oF at its greatest altitude. 


Quere.—May not this inflexion of the rays 
of light in some circumstances affect the 
magnifying power of telescopes? But to 
retiire: it appears that Newton had not 
pursued these experiments as far as was 
necessary to satisiy himself. His words 
are, * When I made the foregoing observ» 
tions, I designed to repeat most of them 
with more care and exactness, and to make 
some new ones, for determining the ma 
ner how the rays of light are bent in ther 
passage by bodies, for making the fnngs 
of colours with the dark lines betweta 
them. But I was then interrupted, | 
cannot now think of taking these t 
into farther consideration. And since | 
have not finished this part of my desig 
I shall conclude with proposing onlys 
queries, in order to‘a farther search to be 
made by others.” —See Newton's Optics pt" 
292, 297, and 313, : 
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common goose-quill, will produce 
» some degree those spectrums ; bat 
shose of the finest fibres, and pretty 
dose texture, are the fittest for 
the purpose. — Fig. 1. represents the 
wpearance of a range of spectrums 
produced by the flame of a candle, 
hen viewed through a widgeon’s 
father; and Fig. 2. is a magni- 
fed representation of part of the 
ame feather as it appeared in the 
feld of view of the microscope, 
throngh a row od hole of ,', of an inch 
diameter, made in a thin plate of 
lad, laid on the feather, suppos- 
ed in the same position as fig. Ist. 
AB.CD, and EF, are the larger fibres, 
branching out from the quill at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and the 
snaller fibres branch out from the 
lager at the same angle. On the 
upper side next the point of the fea- 
ther, of each of those stems, the 
fue fibres reach to the next adjoin- 
ing stem; but on the lower side they 
extend only about two-thirds of that 
distance, leaving one-third of the 
whole space where the fibres are 
jingle; in the other two-thirds they 
are crossed and interWove into each 
iter like a fine web, as represented 
in the figure. 

The diameter of this small hole, of 
‘,of’an inch, contained 30 of the 
tue fibres; 30X30 gives 900 for the 
wumber contained in an vinch; but 
they formed an angle of 45 de- 
grees, with the stem, which mea- 
wired the diameter of the hole, and on 
which the fibres were numbered; itis 
trident a greater number of fibres 
would be necessary to occupy the 
fame space, if they stood at right 
angles to the stem, the distance be- 
ween each remaining the same; 
lr the true measure of the distance 
between each fibre must be taken at 
ight angles thereto. Therefore, to 
ul the true number of those fine 
es to an inch, 900 must be en- 
‘eased in the ratio of the side of a 
“ate to its diagonal; that is as one 
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to the square root of two, or as I to 
1,42, nearly which gives 1218 fibres 
to an inch. Andsince each pencil 
of rays which pass through those 
narrow interstices, are divided into 
two parts, and each of these again 
into four; that pencil of rays form- 
ing the innermost fringe on each 
side, and containing all the colours 
of the prismatic spectrum, must pass 
the fibre at a distance not exceed- 
ing the ,',, part of an inch! 

That the coloured spectrums pro- 
duced by a feather, are caused by 
the same principle that produce frin- 
ges in the Newtonian experiment, 
is rendered highly probable, for the 
following reasons. 

Ist. ‘The number of spectrums seen 
in the one, always corresponds ex- 
actly to the number of fringes seen 
in the other; therefore, if they do 
not both proceed from the same prin- 
ciple, their causes must be connected 
by some intermediate link. 

2d. The principal row of spect 
rums are always arranged at right ™ 
angles, to the direction of the open 
or single fibres, because they trans- 
mit most light. 

3d. A few spectrums of inferior 
intensity are arranged at right angles 
tothe furmer, because produced by 
those fibres that are interwove with 
others, and therefore transmit less 
light than the open fibres. 

4. If a very thin feather is used, 
the direct light ofthe candle is plain- 
ly seen, and is most intense, when 
the coloured spectrums are /east so; 
because the more rays that pass di- 
rectly to the eye, the fewer must be 
deflected. 

5. If a feather of a very close tex- 
ture is used, the direct light of the 
candle is scarcely, perceptible; but 
the coloured spectrums are then 
most intense; because few rays pass 
to the eye, without being deflected. 

6. ‘Lhe red side of each spectram 
is turned from the direct light, the 
same as the fringes appear in the 
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Newtonian experiment; and con- 
trary to what takes place when a lu- 
minious object is seen through a 
prism ; for in the latter case, the red 
side of the spectrum is turned to- 
wards the direct light; because the 
colours of the former are produced 
by deflection of the rays from the 
perpendicular, and in the latter case 
by refraction towards the perpendi- 
cular. 

7. If athin feather is used in the 
experiment, coloured spectrums will 
appear on each side of the direct 
light of the candle, although all are 
seen on the same side of the quill. 
But if the feather is of a closer tex- 
ture, the spectrums will appear on 
one side only of the direct light; 
namely, that side towards the edge 
of the feather. 

The same result will take place, 
if the Sun’s rays are transmitted 
through the same feather, by means 
of a small hole of ,', of an inch wide, 


_ in the window-shutter of a 


arkened room, and received on a 
sheet of white paper, for in this case 
coloured spectrums will be seen on 
one side only of the direct light. 

This result may be explained by 
a more minute examination of the 
texture of such a feather, with a high- 
er magnifying power than was used 
in the first experiment, expressed 
in fig. 2. In this case, the fibres of 
the same feather appear to be com- 
posed of beautiful thin polished /ami- 
nae, that overlap each other nearly 
half their breadths; a section of 
which, by a plane at right angles 
to the surface of the feather, is re- 
presented by AB in fig. 3d. A re- 
presentation of a single one of those 
lumina, still more highly magnified, 
is seen in fig. 4th. The small bran- 


ches at the top, like the tendrils of 
a vine, are interwoven into the ad- 
joining fibres. 

Let AB, and CD, in fig. 5th, repre- 
sent a section of two of those /aminae, 
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and let 1,2 | 
of light, easing froo tis seaman 
orngat, ng from the lumingys gh, 
ject at A, and falling on the oq 
vex side of the feather, The 
1,2,3, being nearest to the ed ‘ 
the fibre, will be deflected fut wn 
point 2 to 3, will there be inte. 
cepted, or reflected back in such 
manner as it cannot reach the eye, 
The other ray, 4, 5,6, passing at a 
greater distance from B, will a. 
rive at C, and will there be deflec. 
ed to the eye at 6. Therefore, ig 
this case, those rays can be seen 
only on one side of the direct light, 
8. Lastly, as the coloured spectrums 
depend on the position and arra 
ment of the fibres; their circular 
motion is a necessary consequence 
ofthe circular motion of the feather, 
To the above theory it may be ob. 
jected ; that even supposing 8 co 
loured fringes produced by each in. 
terstice of the feather; considering 
their extreme minuteness and regu. 
larity : what should prevent thos 
prismatic colours from being again 
so completely mixed, as to reduce 


them in appearance to their original. 


white colour ; since it is known, that 
fine powder composed of all the pris 
matic colours, and mixed in due 
proportion, would produce white? 
This \ objection is plausible; and 
it is certain, that no reasoning @ 
priore, could have led to the concl- 
sion, that 8 spectrums only should 
be produced by several thousand 
fringes, merely because 8 fringes 
are produced by each interstice. 
But as the results are always alike 
the same circumstances, we must con 
clude, they are not the eflect of what 
wecail chance ; but must proceed from 
some permanent cause, and that cause 
must operate in such a manner, tht 
all those fringes which have the same 
inclination on passing the narrow 
interstices, coalesce, and are for 
into One spectrum, although issuing 
from different points of the feather) 
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wi since the fringes have only 4 
inclinations, or angles, on each side 
he direct light, consequently there 
yi be but four spectrums on each 
jie, It would also appear, that the 
ame principle Operates with respect 
« the colours of each particular 
finge, which takes place with re- 

ct to the fringes themselves ;— 
smely, that those colours of each 
finge, which issue from the 
father at the same angles, coa- 
sce, and thereby form but one ho- 
mageneal colour. 

This principle of the coalescence 
of coloured rays, after separation, 
vill hereafter be more fully proved 
m the intended publication above 
illaded to by J.S. ; but which would 
betoo intricate for introduction into 
this essay. 

In short, there being so many 
dong proofs in favour of this hypo- 
thesis, and but one solitary objec- 
tion against it, leaves the probabi- 
lity in its favour so strong, that it 
xems unreasonable to refuse assent 
thereto. J. K. 

Belfust, March 20th, 1812. 

| _ ________} 
Ts the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


comsttigipiines 

Homjni imperito nunquam quicquid in- 
justius, 

Qui nisi quod ipse facit, nihil rectum 
putat. 


| AM pleased to find that my reply 
to your correspondent Y’s “ re- 
narks” on the Lancasterian system 
education has brought from him 
acknowledgement that those “ re- 
marks” were not dictated by a spirit 
Ut hostility to the education of the 
poor; that the arithmetical and spell- 
ing lessons, for so far as they go, are 
(ei that the benefits arising from 
“ncasterian schools may tend to 
provement among the poor—and 
Lancaster has made as impor- 
‘ita reformation in education as 
er and Calvin did im religion, 
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So many material points conceded 
by Y, must tend towards eradica- 
ting from the minds of your readers 
any unfavourable impressions which 
his former remarks may have left, 
and greatly raise their opinion of the 
system. 

His apprehensions seem now to be 
confined to the following points, viz. 
That the system may receive injury 
by being called after the name of the 
inventor : “ by making the name of 
Lancaster superior to the cause of 
the education of the poor, there is 
danger of its partisans orming a Pro- 
crustean standard of opinion;’’ or that 
‘*excess of enthusiasm may make 
Lancaster or his friends become illi- 
beral towards all that may differ in 
opinion with them; and extremely 
testy if the smallest doubts are en- 
tertained of his infallibility, or the 
slightest imperfection noticed in his 
system,” 

To remove those. apprehensions 
from the mind of your correspon-... 
dent, and to quiet his fears on those 
heads, shall be my endeavour: and 
as my anxious wish is to convince, 
not to irritate, though an ardent ad- 
mirer of the system, I hope my lan- 
guage, or my arguments, will neither 
appear testy nor illiberal. 

The system invented by Lancaster, 
and now beginning to be very gene- 
rally practised over the United King- 
dom, being different from all other 
systems of education, certainly re- 
quires some distinctive appellation, 
by which, in either writing or speak- 
ing, it may be known from any 
other. It has not only been custom. 
ary, but convenient, to call new 
systems by the names of the invent- 
ors :—-we have the Copernican sys- 
tem of Astronomy, the Newtonian 
system of Philosophy, the Linnean 
system of Botany, and the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic doctrines in religion, 
with many others unnecessary to 
mention.—Wherein, therefore, can 
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any harm arise to this system of edu- 
cation, to have it called Lancasterian ? 
For my partI can perceive none ; 
and since Y acknowledyves that the 
refurmation made in education by 
Lancaster is as important as that 
made in religion by Luther and 
Calvin, he must readily admit that 
his sy stem as well deserves his name. 

I am fully of opinion that the 
simplest manner in which we can 
express our ideas, so as te be unier- 
stood, is the best—to give the system, 
therefore, the name of the inventor, 
being the most simple, and the 
easiest understood, a better cannot 
be adopted. 

It has been insinuated by some 
of Lancaster’s enemies that he has 
not the merit of inventing the whole 
of the system, but those persons can- 
not deny, that he has been the first 
that reduced the whole to practice, 
and that by his labours, he has had 
schools established over the country. 
Supposing, then, that there was no 
originality in the ideas of Lancaster, 
and that the system had as many 
inventors as it had parts—he, by 
arranging those parts, having con- 
solidated a system, and reduced it 
to practice, it cannot be denied 
has the right of giving it a name; 
and, thinking proper to give it 
his own name, which, being as con- 
venient and expressive as any other, 
it ought to be adopted. Should it 
be considered a compliment to the 
individual to have the system called 
by his name, no person better de- 
serves such a compliment. A man 
who has done so much for humanity, 
for noemolument to himself, deserves 
much more of his country than 
having his name attached to the 
best system of education ever in- 
yented, whether he has been either 
the inventor or arranger of it. 

Monuments have been raised, and 
statues erected to the honour of 
many, in comparison of whom, 
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S ae aste sthy : 

sf dit Wal cat ea rh 
vgs 00d done 
to society. 

He is called an enthusiast by y 
who at the same time acknowledees 
that by his enthusiasm he has over. 
come many difficulties, Enthusiasm 
in the cause of virtue andl by. 
manity cannot be considered blame. 
able ; and as it appears to ¥ to have 
been necessary, to enable him t0 
overcome difficulties, it has not heey 
without its use. For so far how. 
ever, Lancaster cannot be charged 
with an excess of enthusiasm; js jt 
not therefore, time enough to cor. 
rect that excess when it appears) 
Or is it generous to anticipate eril 
effects before the cause has discover. 
ed itself * I hope such anticipation 
will not detract from his merits in 
the minds of the philosopher or the 
whilanthropist, the wise, or the hu 
mane. 

For Lancaster’s deserts in this re. 
spect, I refer Y to the Retrospect of 
Politics, in your Magazine for De- 
cember last, page 490, where be 
will find that there is nothing so dis- 
agreeable in the name of Lancaster 
to the writer of that part of the ar 
ticle, as to induce him to wish the 
system another appellation.—To the 
Latin quotation at the foot I also cal 
his attention. 

As to the danger of the name o! 
Lancaster being made superior 
the cause of the education of th 
poor, or that a Procrustean stand. 
ard of opinion may be erected from 
an overweening notion of the per- 
fectness of the system, Y has nc 
the least cause for apprehension 
For the former of those doubts the 
conduct of Lancaster hitherto § 
a complete quietus ; and for the 
latter, the quotation from Lancasers 
book, contained in Y’s last pape 

uts that to rest. 

‘ The persevering industry os 
caster in travelling through ' 
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lpited Kingdom, endeavouring by 
his presence and his lectures, to en- 
courage the establishing of schools, 
clearly evinces that he i$ Not satis- 
fied with merely having his name 
attached to the system, but that he 
spares neither bodily labour nor ex- 
pence, and exerts all his powers to 
have the system carried into the 
fullest eflect. Now, had he been 
contented with the honour of his 
name being given to the system, or 
had he entertained a wish to have 
that name made “ superior to the 
cause,” he might, like Dr. Bell, have 
kept himself at home, and confined 
all his labours in the cause of educa- 
tion, toa little squib from his pen, 
occasionally, to keep alive the con- 
troversy, and by which his name 
would have still been attached to his 
system, without undertaking those 
journeys through the country, which 
are attended with great fatigue of 
body, and anxiety of mind. 
- The quo'ation above mentioned 
proves that ie neither considers his 
ysiem perfectly compkete—has any 
ambition of having his name to act 
asa“‘talismanic charm against future 
improvement,”’ ‘*or that he alone has 
aivived at thesummit of knowledge,” 
forhad he entertained such extrava- 
gantideas, he would not have held 
out an invitation to those, “ practi- 
dilly conversant with the subject of 
education,’ to furnish him with 
hints for the improyengent of the 
stem, == 

jut at the same time, that he 
holds out such an invitation to those 
practically conversant with the sub- 
jectof education, he, as inventor or 
iranger of his system, ought to have 
lhe hberty of judging of the pro- 
prety of such hints; (no person 
eiig more competent to estimate 
tieir valuc,) and provided they should 
appear to him not consonant to his 
pan, Wrejectthem, For instance, 
“ppose Y, or some other person 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLVI. 
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should propose having adopted by 
Lancaster so much of Dr. Bell’s sys- 
tem as relates to the introduction of 
bound books and catechisms into the 
school, and the rejecting of writing 
and arithmetic —Now, Laneaster’s 
great objects being «economy re- 
specting books—education without 
proselytism—and making his system 
as useful as possible to the poor, (he 
considering writing and accounts to 
be essentially necessary thereto ;) 
the above hints, therefore, not ace 
cording with his ideas on the subject, 
no reasonable man can deny him the 
privilege of rejecting them, and ex- 
ercising his judgment in points so 
material to his system: tor were he 
to attend to and adopt all the hints 
he may receive from “ persons prac- 
tically conversant with the subject,” 
and from those who make remarks 
on schools, “ condneted, in many re- 
spects, on his plao,” it would in a 
few years, in place of being a regular 
and uniform system, be a chaos of 
confusion, as impracticable as use- 
less. 

Lancaster has already experienc- 
ed much abuse ‘from the enemies 
of the education of the poor, and has 
been treated with great illiberality, 
by the friends of bigotry and intole- 
rance, many of whom have not con- 
fined themselves to finding fault with 
a part of his system, but have endea- 
voured to extinguish the whole— 
Yet his replies and defence of bims 
self have been always written with 
temper and expressed with meekness, 


~We have no better criterion theres 


fore, to judge him by, than his past 
conduct; and since he has not dis- 
covered any illiberality or testiness, 
in replying to those who have beea 
so severe on him, it is not to be ex- 
pected that he will exhibit either to 
those who may find fault with a part 
of his system, Or suggest an improve- 
ment. 

In the hope that] have in some 
44a 
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degree quieted the apprehensions of 
Y—convinced vour readers that the 
system 1s founded on principle, and 
not on name—and removed any un- 
favourable impressions from their 
minds which Y’s former papers might 
have produced, I take leave of the 
subject, having no doubt that the 
merits of the system will soon be so 
well understood as to require no 
advocate. 

Allow me, however, to mention a 
circumstance, only just come to my 
knowledge, which is so highly cre- 
ditabie to the children of the Belfast 
Lancasterian datiy school, that I can- 
not miss the opportunity of making 
1% public—that is: that not satisfied 
with what they learn during the 
week at that school, their avidity 
for improvement is such, that about 
300 of them attend the Sunday- 
schools in Smith-feld and Union- 
street, the LancasterianSunday-scheol 
not being open to any children that 
have an opportunity of attending 
daily schools ; being exclusively re- 
served for those who cannot atiend 
during the week, such as apprenii- 
ces, servants, &c. 

NAIRETSACNAL, 
QQ» 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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RAMBLE IN I810. 


(Continued from page 266, No. 45.) 


N our course we passed Tully more- 

lodge, the seat of the Hon. J. b. 
O'Neill, M.P. for the county of An- 
trim. ‘The building presents no- 
thing remarkable, and is rather a 
good habitable house, than a magni- 
ficent one. Its owner is much re- 
spected here by all classes, which, 
according to our inlormant, Is not 
surprising, as he treats all stations 
of life with the utmost aflability. 
What a contrast to many in high 
life, who never speak to those whom 
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fortune has placed in lower Stations 
but with a haughty tone, and the 
harsh forbidding sir. 

As we entered Broughshane, the 
people were coming out from wor. 
ship, between sermons, and pot 5 
few entering the public-houses: oy, 
inn was soon nearly full to the door, 
old and young merrily sacrificing 
the «jolly god,” in a manner which 
fully evinced, that they were « o'e 
all the ills of life victorious.” This 
scene left some doubts in our minds, 
which our short stay did not allow ys 
sulve ;—namely, What was the chief 
object of the people coming to 
Broughshane on Sundays? 

Afier taking some refreshment, 
we quitted Broughshane, and took 
the road to Ballymena, by the ham. 
let of Creabilly, properly, Crag. 
builleadh, i.e. the stricken rock; a 
name probably taken from tradition, 
now lost. At this place there isa 
pleasant neat house, with some fine 
plantings, belonging to Mr. O'Hara; 
but seeing nothing else worth notice, 
we hastened towards Ballymena, 
near which is a large Rach, or mount, 
which we stopped to examine. This 
mount stands near the road, and is 
abou: 50 feet in perpendicular height, 
and 150 in diameter at the base, 
and near 40 at the top. On the 
S.E. is an embankment of earth, 
about fourteen feet high, it encloses 
pear one-fourth of the mount, from 
which it is distant about forty feet. 
This embankment is ninety feet from 
the front to the back, and has sone- 
what the appearance of an amphi 
theatre, the little rows of earth re- 
sembling seats; the back seat rises 
about ten feet higher than that in 
front: the whole is enclosed by 4 
wall of earth. This mount and en 
closure have been lately planted with 
thriving young trees, chiefly firs 
which promises to add much to 
beauty, and not a litsle to its col 
spicuous appearance. 
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[ shall not here trouble my rea- 
ders with a long dissertation on the 
original use ot “this mount, waton 
differs much from those we usually 
meet with in this country ; yet | bd. 
lieve it to have been an ancient for- 
tifcation, and the difference in its 
fyrmation probably proceeding from 
the whim of those who raised it, or 
the fashion of the age in which it 
alvaged. What renders this hy- 
po thesis the more probable, ts, that 
sich forts were reared both by the 
Irish and Danes, who, it is likely, 
would differ in their modes of de- 
fence, for which purpose such mounts 
were originally ratse ‘d. 

We now entered Ballymena, eor- 
rupted from Barlle-maoin-ath, 1.e. 
the town situated at the ord of the 
river Main. It stands on a rising 
ground = on the river Braid, which 
runs through it, and joins the Main 
near this place; it chiefly consists of 
four principal streets, which meet 
The houses are 
built of stone, and the whole has a 
neat and thriving appearauce; this 
ismuch owing to the present land- 
lord, who lately renewed the ten- 
ant’s leases on moderate terms. The 
town appears to contain about 530 
dwelling- houses, aud probably near 
2800 inhabitants, many of whom 
appear to be shopkeepers, as the 
shops are very numerous; the work- 
ing class mostly gain their bread 
by the linen or cotton business, 
chiefly the latter. 


Here is a small church, a Preshby-_ 


terian meeting-house, and Metho- 
dist chapel; but none of them merit 
a particular description. “The mar- 
ket-house ts a decent building, with 
aspire and clock ; it is said te stand 
ithe centre of the county Antrim, 
Sessions are occasionally held an it. 
We observed no other buildings de- 
serving of notice. 

A larve market is held here each 
Saturday, for cattle, linen, yarn, 
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and provisions; the number of peo- 
pie oa these occasions are said to ex- 
ceed that of any other market io this 
county. 

‘Tradition says, this place was an- 
ciently called Aéln-hill town, which 
bame, it is added, was taken from a 
small hamlet, at which were a corn 
mill and kiln. 

nthe morning of the 7th June, 
1798, a conflict took place here be- 
tween a party of yveoinen quarte red 
in the town, and a larve body of in- 
surgents ; the former defended them- 
selves for some time in the market- 
house, firing from the windows; 
but the latter having succeeded in 
placing a tar-barrel, to which they 
set Gre, beneath the loft of the mar- 
ket house, the yeomen surrendered, 
Only seven lives were lost between 
the parties, and but few wounded. 

Alter tis aflar, the insurgents 
kept possession of the town; and 
this success much increased their 
numbers, for on the following day, 
they, it is sail, exceeded twelve 
thousand ; but their leaders hearing 
of their bad fortune elsewhere, en- 
tered into an agreement with the 
notorious Colonel Clavering ; imme- 
diately after which, the people gene- 
rally surrendered their arms, and- 
returned peaceably to their respec- 
tive homes. 

Leaving Pallymena, we took the 
road to Bally kennedy, alias, Grace- 
hill, for the purpose of seeing the 
Moravian settlement there. This 
part. of the country is well inhabit- 
cd, and appears to be a fruitful tract, 
particularly near Giigorm, a at which 
place there is an old castle, belong- 


ing to Lord Mounteashel, whose 
ageut usually resides in it. Tradte 


ticn is very free in the marvellons 
respecting this place, and relates, 
that “a Dr.. Colvin, once’ sesided 
here, who, to get money, sold him- 
self to the Devil; but that on his 
infernal majesty coming for him one 
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night, according to contract, he re- 
quested leave to burn out his candle, 
with which be was reading. ‘To this 
request the Devil 1s said to have con- 
sented, (forto give the Devil his due, 
he appears to bave been civil on 
this occasion,) on which the sly Doc- 
tor slipped the candle into his Bible, 
and instantly locked both up in an 
iron chest, and by this stratagem 
completely foiled Satan, who is said 
to have vanished, as usual, ina 
flash of fire, much enraged.’ ‘Tras 
dition also adds, that this iron-chest, 
and its valuable contents, vet re- 
main in the Castle. Reader, in those 
days the world was tot overrun with 
sceptics; our pions ancestors were 
then true believers; fer we have 
pDumerous traditions, which confirm, 
that they not only believed in the 
Devil, bot also im whatever “ the 
Devil was pleased to tell them.” 

Crossing the Main water by 
bridge, we proceeded to Gracehill; 
a littie toour left we passed a mount, 
seemingly like that near Ballyme- 
pa, bu®not so high; on it, we were 
Informed, some vestiges of an 
ancient Castle, which once belons- 
ed to the powerlul family of Mae 
Quillen: henee it is cailed Mac 
Quilien’s Castle. 

Gracehill! consists of a number of 
detached houses, neatly finshed, 
aud encircled by nice hedee-rvows, 
and pleasant walks, shaded with 
thriving belts of trees; the whole 
having a complicated neatness rarely 
to be met with. 

This settlement began to be form- 
ed in 17653 about which time they 
obtained a lease, renewable lor ever, 
of the towuland of Ballykeanedy, 
containing 215 acres, fromthe late 
ford O'Neill. Since that time, the 
settiement has been much improved, 
and some of the late butldings are 
remarkably neat and convenient, 
particularly those used asan academy 
aug boarding school. The boarders 


were 
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of both usually amount to upward 
of ove hundred. The unny: ried fe. 
males of this sect reside j 1 a house 
called the single sister’s hy OUSE: the 
inmates of which are said to * x 
markable for sobriety and industry 
in their ditherent callings, The 
sinvle brethren also had a house, 
but it is now converted intoa school 
house, 

This sect was originally called 
Kernbuthers, trom: the name of the 
place in Germany where they first 
made their appearance; their foun 
der was Count Nicholis Lewis Zin. 
zendorf; be died at Kerphuth, May, 
Oth, 1760. 

Returning bythe same road we came, 
we passed throug bh Ballymena and took 
the road leading to Ketls; near whieh 


place, on a rising ground, by the 
river, called WKeils-water, we obs 


served a large mount, but had not 
time to examine iL; we were inform 
ed that it contained a large cave, 

Kells, ancientiy Disart, which we 
now entered, is a neat village, the 
houses are in’ good repair, and the 
best form ne arly a neat square on 
the road which passes through at, 
This village and neighbourhood is 
famous for the manutactory of lin 
ens; the weavers work for whatis 
cailed the fouith penny ; that is, the 
workuian gets as bis wages the fourth 
of what the web sells for. 

Here was anciently the cell of an 
Anchorite, called Kellach, who 
dicd here in A.D. 8283 on the site 
of whose cell was afterwards erected 
a Priory for regular canons, by Brian 
Carrog, under the invocation of the 
Virsa Mary. The prier of this 
place often he!d alse the Abbey of 
Muckamore. Murtagh Me Anul- 
lowe was the last prior. On the Ist 
of February, 1542, he surrendered 
the priory, with its possessions, 1 
the King’s commissioners. It had 
then the cures and _ profits of eight 
towalands adjoining the Priory; ths 
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rectories of Dunyon and Drommelde, 
athe Fews, the impropriate rectory 
of —_—— and Foisroilick, in the 
Hoyts; the tythes of ‘Templemo- 
raghe, near Glenarm, and Kilkran, 
iq Island Magee. This Priory, with 
iis appurtenances, was granted by 
James I. to Sar Arthur Chichester. 
At present its site can scarcely be 
traced. ; > 

Continuing our journey, we en- 
tered Connor, alias, Coinoire ; a mean 
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village, but formerly a place of con- 
siderable importance. On our left 
we observed the ruins of its ancient 
cathedral, which appeared to be in 
the last stage of decay, as buta few 
fragments were standing; which, 
with some old trees adjoining, pre- 
sented a picture really worthy of 
the pencil. Near it is the modern 
Cathedral, so very mean, that it 
might be mistaken for a barn, 
(To be continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE 

AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
IOUN HORNE TOOKE, ESQ. M.Ae 
&e. &c. &c. 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 
“ Ultimus Romanorum.” 


FTER the period of the Empe- 
44 rors, when tyranny bad check- 
ed and obstructed the progress of the 
human mind, it was customary to 
tem every great man, who had 
been born during the time, and wit- 
vessed the splendour of the common- 
wealth, THE LAST OF THE ROMANSe 
this appellation, perhaps, is not 
trictly applicable, in this point of 
view, to the subject of the present 
memoir, because it is to be hoped 
tat the love of liberty is not yet 
wholly extinguished among us: but 
rely he is entitled to be termed 
the last of the old English schoal; of 
tat sturdy and intelligent race of 
men, Whose fathers bad beheld the 
acession of the House of Brunswick, 
*d whose more remote progeni- 
‘rs had contemplated with delight, 
ud perhaps taken an active part in, 
ie revolution, 
John Horne, of late years better 


known by the addendum of Tooke,* 
and born in 1736, was the young- 
est son of a respectable tradesman in 
Westminsters While yet a boy, he 
exnibited many proofs of that intel. 
lectual sagacity for which he became 
so eminently distinguished in future 
life. It was the earnest wish of his 
parents to make a scholar of their 
darling child, and for this purpose 
he was sent both to Eton and West- 
minster. Atier obtaining the ele- 
ments of a Classical education at these 
celebrated seminaries, he repaired to 
Cambridge about the 18th year of 
his age, and was entered of St. Jolin’s 
College. A profession being of course 
necessary, he was destined for the 
church. His studies were accord- 
inglv directed to divinity, and he 
applied himself to this pursuit bare- 
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* The late Mr. Tooke, of Purley, in Sur- 
rey, whose name was assumed, at his own 
reiterated request, by Mr. Horne, pro- 
mised that he should be his sole heir, 
Only a small portion of his fortune, how- 
ever, accrued to the subject of this memoir, 
who was teazed and tormented during the 
latter part of his life by a law-suit with 
one of his nephews, against whom, how- 
ever, a final decree in Chancery was at 
length obtained, but a few months before 
bis demise. 


ly with that degree of application 
which is necessary to escape ceasure: 
for it never appears to have been a 
favourite one. His first appearance 
in public was when he presented 
himself before the university as a 
candidate for the degree of Master of 
Arts; and it is not a little memorable, 
that, on this as on all future occa- 
sions, he was opposed, and had both 
to struggle and to contend for the 
object of his wishes. 

Mr. Horne’s only preferment was 
the chapelry of New Brentford. He 
resided there for some years in qua- 
lity of vicar, and it was then that he 
laid the foundation of his future fame, 
by severe application and intense 
study. It was about this period too 
that he first enjoyed the opportunity 
of seeing foreign countries, and be- 
holding the manners, customs, and 
pursuits, of the various nations on 
the continent. 

On his return he was taught to ex- 
pect preferment, in consequence of 
the interposition of some persons at 
cuurt; but he had now become a 
politician, in consequence of the 
Jong aud interesting struggle which 
took place relative to certain politi- 
cal topics; and from that moment 
not only were all the avenues of 
public favour shut to him, but he 
himself seems to have had but little 
inclination to retain the gown which 
he then wore. He had seen and be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Wilkes 
while at Paris, and, on their return 
to England, an intimacy, which had 
commenced on public principles, was 
renewed, and for a while encreased, 
to the pleasure of both, and the de- 
cided advantage at least of one of the 
parties. 

Mr. Wilkes was at this period the 
object of ministerial persecution ; for 
@ most unjust attempt had been 
made and persevered in to ruin this 
celebrated individual, although this 
could not be effected without a fatal 
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wound to the laws and CONStitution 
of the land which had givey vs 
birth. This gave rise to the nay 
tion of General! Warrants, by a. 
cision on which Chief Justice Pray 
afterwards Ear! Camden, acquired 
great renown, and laid the founds. 
tion of the honours and fortunes of 
his family. The geutleman,* jo 
whom an allusion was so recently 
made, had been meinber for Ayles 
bury, in Buckinghamshire ; and, ti. 
sing in his pretensions in the exact 
ratio of his taliing fortunes, he now 
offered himself a candidate tor the 
firstcity inthe empire. Foiled there, 
in 1708 he determined, with perses 
vering audacity, to represeat tha 
county which contained tie seat of 
the government and the laws, and 
actually succeeded ! For this Suce 
cess he was chiefly indebted to M, 
‘Horne. The vicar of New Brentford 
was the first respectable person who 
advucated his interests; he was 
kirown throughout the county, and 
resided in the most populous portion 
of it. With great talents he apited 
uncommon zeal and activity, he was 
accordingly indefatigable in his caa- 
vass and solicitations, and actually 
rode about, during many days and 
nights, for the express purpose of 9)- 
taining the suffrages of the freeholi- 
ers. ‘The success of his endeavours 
proved equally conspicuous and con- 
plete ; and, to the surprise of all mes, 
and the astonishment of the ministry, 
a person, bankrupt alike in fortune 
and ¢characier, was returned one 0 
the Knights of the Shire for the coum 
ty of Middlesex. 

Unhappily, however, a ruptore 
soon after took place between thee 
two friends—unhappily 1 say—forit 
was assuredly disadvantageous to the 
common cause, and soon becailes 
subject of triumph and congratule: 
tion to their common enemies ! 
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sidered personally, in respect to Mr. 
Tooke, the contest was honourable ; 
for he maintained, that the numerous 
qbseriptions set on foot, should not 
te lavished on Mr. W ilkes alone, 
bat applied to the support of all who 
had saflered in the contest. Phis 
rave birth to a correspondence, bit- 
ter, intemperate, ain} sarcastic, in no 
common degree ; and the following 
asage, extracted froin a letter pen- 
ned by Mr. Horne, three years alter 
the general election, and never since 
disproved, as to a single tittle of the 
fits, will convey some idea of the 
merits of one party, and the grati- 
tude of the other : 

«[ found you (Mr. Wilkes) in the 
most hopeless state: an outlaw, 
plunged in the deepest distress, and 
shunned by every thing that called 
self a gentleman, at a time when 
every honest man who could distin- 
guish between you and your cause, 
ad feared no danger, yet feared 
the ridicule attending a propable de- 
feat. 

“Happily we succeeded, and I 
lave you, by repeated elections, 
the legal representative of Middle- 
ex, an alderman of London, and 
about thirty thousand pounds richer 
than when I first knew you; myself 
by many degyees poorer than I was 
before; and [ pretend to have been 
a litle instrumental in all these 
changes in your situation. I am your 
fiend only,” adds he, in another 
place, ““oaly for the sake of the pub- 
licCause: that reason does in cer:ain 


natters remain; so far as it remains- 


far am I still your friend; and 
Werefore I said, in my first letter, 
he public should know how far 
Mey ought and how far they ought 
wtt0 support you ! 

“Ts bring to punishment the great 
delinquents who have corrupted the 
vatliaments and the seats of justice, 
who have encouraged, pardoned, and 
'ewarded murder : to heal the breach- 
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es made in the constitution, and by 
salutary provisions to prevent them 
for the future : to replace once more, 
not the administration and execution, 
for which they are very unfit, but 
the checks of government really in 
the hands of the governed. 

“For these causes, if it were pos- 
sible to suppose that the great enemy 
of mankind could be rendered in- 
strumental to their happiness, so far 
the devil himself should be supporte 
ed by the people. For a human in- 
strument they should go further ; he 
should not only be supported, but 
thanked and rewarded, for the good 
which perhaps he did not intend, as 
an encouragement for others to fol- 
low his example. But, if the foul 
fiend, having gained their support, 
should endeavour to delude the weak- 
er part, and entice them to an idolae 
trous worship of himself, by persuade 
ing them that what he suggested was 
thetr voice—and thew voice the voice of 
God, 

“If he should attempt to obstruct 
every thing that leads to their security 
and happiness, and promote every 
wickedness that tends only to bis own 
emolunent. 

“Jf, when the cause—the cause— 
reverberates on thetr ears, he should 
divert them from their original sound, 
and direct thei towards the opposite 
unfaithful echo. 

“If confusion should be all his 
aim, and mischief his sole enjoy. 
ment, would not be act the part of a 
faithful monitor to the people, who 
should save them from their snares, 
by reminding them of their consti- 
tutional worship, expressed in these 
words of huly writ (for to me it is so), 
Rex, lex loguens, Lex, rex mutus, 
This is—the cause—the cause—To 
make this union indissoluble is the 
only cause I] acknowledge. As far as 
the gspport of Mr. Wilkes tends to 
this point, I am as warm as the warm- 
est: but all the lines of your pro- 


jects are drawn towards a different 
cetre—yourself; and if, with a good 
intention, I have been diligent to 
Kain you powers which may be per- 
verted to mischief, I am bound to be 
doubly diligentto prevent their being 
so employed.” 

Soon afier this, a phenomenon, 
both literary and political, appeared 
above the horizon, and attracted the 
curiosity, the remarks, and the ani- 
madversions, of all men. ‘This was 
Junius, who commenced his career 
with a letter to the printer of the 
Public Advertiser, in which he-at- 
tacked every member of the admini- 
stration by name, and painted all the 
acts of the executive government in 
the most disinal colouring. He then 
specified the valor, pretended mal- 
versations,olthecommaader in-chief; 
afier which he commenced a series of 
Phillipics against the late Duke ot 
Grafton, which for a long while ex- 
posed that nobleman, not only to the 
derision, but also to the hatred of the 
public. It was in the beginning of 
July, 1771, that, towards the con- 
clusion of a letter to that nobleman, 
he first mentioned the name ef Mr. 
Horne ; and white he described him 
as aman of considerable influence tn 
the cry, he at the same time assail- 
ed him with such virulence, as to ren- 
der a reply absolutely necessary. 
‘This gave birth to a very memorable 
correspondence, which called forth 
all the powers of Mr. Llorue’s mind, 
and exhibited him in anew point of 
view to the public. A contest be- 
tween two great masters of ihe lite- 
rary art fixed for a while the atten- 
tion of ‘all; each had his respective 
partizans; but it was generally al- 
lowed that the “ Brentford Parson,” 
as he was then devowinated, appear- 
ed to be the only adversary worthy 
to contend with this celebrated wrt- 
ter, and the only ove in fact who had 
ever been able for a moment to enter 
the lists with him without sustaiming 
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a signal defeat. There were = 
indeed who asserted, that ip the sub. 
ject of this memoir, he had found 
not a common rival, bata Superior 
yenlus, who, after Chastizing, had 
for a while reduced him to silence 

By this time, Mr Horne had taken 
a decided resolution to engage , 

. : : e"s ! 
those studies, for which he was 
eminently qualified, both by nature 
and education. For a considerable 
period his name had been enterej 
on the register of the society of the 
Toner Temple, where he was regu. 
lar in his attendance during term 
time. No man was ever better qua 
lified for the profession, both in point 
of learning and research. He pos. 
sessed that peculiar style which was 
fiited for a grave argument, and 
could, when he pleased, either exhi. 
bit a light pleasiug raillery, or show. 
er down nosebiting and sarcastic 
replications, supposed to be so pe. 
culiarly advantageous ta an address 
to a jury. 

Meanwhile a great and portentou 
eveat threatened the whole empire 
with ruin and dismay. ‘This was the 
contest with America, which, al 
though some considered it as a light 
and trivial dispute, was already view 
ed by others with an eye of bortr 
and suspicion, Of this aumber was 
Mr. Horne, who immediately enter 
ed the field of battle, both as a pole 
tician and a man of letters. He com 
sidered the measures that led to this 
unhappy war as unjust in themselves, 
at the same time they were impolite 
in the extreme. On the ober bang, 
he praised that daring spirit whict 
began to display it-elf universally 
throughout the ‘lrans-Atlantic cu 
tinent, pot in the light of rebellion, 
but as a constitutional and even ajis 
aid legal resistance to oppressi®! 


— | 
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* Every intelligent reader remember 
the attack made on Mr. Horne by Jus 
and the able reply of the former. 
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1nd Contemplating the contest in this 
ror int of view, it is but little wonder 
had that the affair at Lexington, which 
\ proved to be the first spot where kin- 
ken dred blood was shed, should be exe- 
in crated as exceedingly criminal on 
e the part of the government of this 


Lure country. Accordingly, he took a 


able ublic and singular opportunity to 
ered exhibit his resentment and disappro- 
the bation, by opening a subscription, 
eyu. and advertising in the newspapers, 
erm that it was intended for the relief of 
quia. our unfortunate brethren in America, 
orn “basely murdered by the king’s 
[)0s- troops.” For this he was prosecuted 
“wag ‘by Mr. Thurlow, his Majesty’s At- 
and torney-General, and seutenced to 
ex hie imprisonment in the King’s Bench. 
how. During his confinement in that jail, 
rastic he began, for the first time, to feel 
) pee the approaches of disease. It was 
dress HB theretoo, that he composed, and we 

believe publishel, his celebrated 
tous Letter to Mr. Dunning, which gave 
npire birth to the “ Diversions of Purley,” 
18 the aad thus laid the foundation of his 
al extensive reputation as a philologist. 
light Although precluded from the 
views church by his own voluntary resig- 
horror nation of the chapelry of New Brent- 
) Wad ford, and from the bar, in conse- 
enle> Hi .quence of a vote of the Society of 
B polie the laner Temple, under the ridicu- 
e Cow culous and exploded pretext of his 
0 this being a priest; yet it sooh appeared 
elves, that he still possessed considerable 
polite influence in his native country. This 
haut, tircumstance became conspicuously 
whic evident at the close of the American 
P88) contest ; for at that period his sup- 
; cone Ye was courted by Mr. Pitt, then 
ello, usting into notice; and it is» an 
a ust undoubted fact, that he served that 
pSsiol getleman most essentially, by ren- 


——« M deting the coalition between Lord 
ember North and Mr. Fox, odious in the ex- 
Jupwh "eme. In 1790, he himself suddenly 

watied as a candidate tora seatin pars 
ament, and being by this time con- 
inced that Mr. Pitt’s professions 
*ere not sincere, and that Mr, Fox 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XLVI. 
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had long since forfeited all claim to 
support, in his address to the electors, 
he loudly condemned « the junction of 
two contending parties, in order to 
seize with an irresistible hand, the re- 
presentation of the city of Westmin- 
ster.—* I do not solicit your favor,” 
adds he, “ but I invite you, and afford 
you an opportunity to do yourselves 
Justice, and to give me au example 
(which was never more necessary) a- 
gainst the prevailing and obstructive 
spirit of personal party, which bas 
nearly extinguished all uational and 
public principle. The enormous sum 
expeaded, and the infamous practices 
at the two last clections for West- 
minster—open bribery, violence, 
murder, with the scandalous chicane 
of a tedious, unfinished, ineffectual, 
scrutiny, and a tedious, unfinished, 
and ineffectual, petition—are too 
flagrant and notorious to be denied 
or palliated by either party; and 
the only refuge of each has been, 
to shilt the criminality upon the 
other. Upon whom and how will 
they shift offthe criminality, equally 
heavy on them both, that neither of 
them has made even the smallest at- 
tempt, by au easy, parliamentary, and 
Coustituuonal method, to prevent the 
repetition of such practices ia tuture ? 

“ If the revenue is threatened to be 
defrauded in the smallest article, law 
upon law, and statute upon statute, 
are framed from session to session, 
without delay or intermission. No 
right of the subject, however sacred, 
but must give way to revenue. The 
country swarms with excisemen and 
informers to protect it. Conviction 
is sure, summary, speedy ;—the 
punishment, outlawry and death. 
Where, amongst all their hideous 
volumes of taxes auc penalties, can 
we find one solitary, single statute, 
to guard the fights of representation 
in the people, upon which all the 
right of taxation depends ? 

“Your late representative, and 
your two present candidates, have 
Babb 











between them given you a complete 
demonstration, that the rights of elec- 
tors, (even in those few places where 
any election yet appears to remain) 
are ieft without protection, aud their 
violation without redress. And, for 
a conduct like this, they who have 
never concuired in any measure for 
the public benefit, they who have 
never concurred in any means to se- 
cure to you a peaceable and fair re- 
presentation ; after all their bostili- 
ties, come forward hand in hand, 
with the same general and hacknied 
professions of devouon to your inte- 
rest, unblushingly to demand your 
approbation and support! Geutle- 
men, throughout the history of the 
world, dowa to the present moment, 
all personal parties and factions have 
always been found dangerous to the 
liberties of every freg people. 

“ Their coalitions, unless resisted 
and punished by the public, are cer- 
tainly fatal. J] may be mistaken, 
but Lam firmly persuaded, that there 
still remains in this country, a public, 
both able and willing to teach its 
government, that it has other more 
Important duties to perform, besides 
the levying of taxes, creation of 
petrages, compromising of counties, 
and arrangement of boroughs. With 
a perfect indifference for my own 
personal success, I give you this 
opportunity of commencing that les- 
son to those in administratiqn, which 
it is high time they were taught, 
The fair and honeurable expeuces 
of an election, (and of a petition too, 
it necessery,) Twill bear with cheer- 
fulness. And if, by your spirited 
exertions to do yourselves tight, of 
which I entertain no doubt, I should 
be seated as your representative, 
whenever you shall think you have 
found some other person likely to 
perform the duties of that station 
more honestly and usefully to the 
country, it shall, without hesitation, 
be resigned by me, with much great- 
er pleasure than it is now solicited,” 
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It is almost unnecessary to remark 
that Mr. Tooke did not, On this occa, 
sion, prove the successfy| candidate. 
Ile however exerted hinself with 
his usual energy, and polled a te. 
spectable number of votes, He ah. 
so discharged all demands upon him, 
with the most scrupulous exactitude 
and conducted binself, throughout 
the whale transaction, with such 
spirit, ability, and uitegrity, as to 
excite the applause, even of his ene. 
mies. <Afier the contest was finish. 
ed, he presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, , which is yp. 
doubtedly, in every point of view, 
the most singular and interesting 
that has ever been inserted in the 
Votes of that assembly. — In this very 
memorable aud extraordinary me 
morial, the House, for the first time, 
is, reminded, publicly and openly, 
of the corruption, then said to pie. 
vail. within its bosom The mem. 
bers are told, that seats have obtained 
an average price in the proceedings 
in chancery, and that representatios 
had become a marketable commodity 
Notwithstanding the contents of the 
petition, to the credit of the House, 
it was received, although not with 
ont animadversion; but Mr, fox 
and Lord Hood were finally de 
clared the sitting members. 

Not at all daunted with the result 
Mr. Tooke soon after declared bin 
self once more a candidate, in opp 
sition to Mr. Fox and Adiniral St 
Alexander, afterwards Lord, Ga 
dener. Aithough, by this time, the 
former had distinguished hiaaself by 
a manly, but unsuccessfal, oppo 
tion, to the measures of the then prt 
mier, Mr. Pitt, yetthis only produc 
a few complimentary acknowlels: 
ments from tie hustings : for Mr 
‘Tooke was firm and resolved in bi 
purpose. A new defeat was folhe- 
ed by a new petition, which, havieg 
been declared “ frivolous and veNe 
tious,’ Mr. Fox brought an acl 
for 1981. 2s. 2d. being the pre 
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amount of the damages accruing 
fromthe above appeal. After along, 
able, and masterly, speech from Mr, 
Toke, who on this occasion was 
his own counsellor, notwithstanding 
the charge from the bench was de- 
cisively against him, yet the jury 
chose to withdraw, and it was not 
yatil after an interval of more than 
fyur hours, that they agreed in a 
verdict for the plaintiff. 

The French revolution formed a 
new era, not only in the history of 
Europe, but of England. Mr. Pitt, 
who was still minister, on this occa- 
sion displayed his usual energy ; the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ; 
the Tower was fortified, and a con- 
yulsion immediately expected. To 
givea colouring to what was to follow 
the press was employed to denounce 
bath crimes and criminals, while sus- 
picion, terror, and distrust, became 
“the order of the day.”” The ven- 

ance of the cabinet was, however, 
chiefly confined to the members of 
two distinguished institutions, the 
one denominated, “ the London Cor- 
responding Society,” aud the other 
“the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation.” Many of these were sud- 
denly arrested, and Mr. Tooke in 
particular was seized at his house at 
Wimbledon, his papers sealed up, and 
hé' himself committed a close prison- 
et, 
On the 10th of September, 1794, 
Aspecial commission was issued, and 
won after opened at the Sessions’- 
house, Clerkenwell, by Sir James 
Eyre, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. ‘The former of these judges 
aldressed the grand jury, in a long 
ant able speech, and it was general- 
ly supposed, from tbe tenor of it, 
lat some horrid plot, some secret 
Weason, that involved the safety of 
lle sovereien as well as the peace 
aud Wanquillity of the whole king- 
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dom, would be speedily developed. 
This, was in some measure, confirm- 
ed by the verdict of the grand jury, 
who found a “ true bill,” two days 
alter, against all the parties accused, 
with an exception of one only, Mr. 
Thomas Lovett. 

Ou the 25th of October, 1794, 
they were arraigned in the usual 
form, before Lord Chief Justice Eyre, 
and severally pleaded “ not guilty” 
to the indictment, in which the 
were respectively charged with with- 
drawing their allegiance from our 
sovereign lord the King, with an en- 
deavour to excite war and rebellion, 
alter the constitution, and vepose the 
legitimate sovereign ; with preparing 
and composing certain books, reso- 
lutions, &c. and causing the same to 
be published ; and, lastly, with: ma- 
liciously and traiterously procuring 
and providing arms, and oflensive 
weapons, to wit, guns, muskets, pikes, 
axes, &c. to levy and wage rebellion 
and insurrection against our said lord 
the King, &c.&c. &c, Mr. Hardy 
was tried first and acquitted, after a 
long, tedious, and minute, investiga- 


.tion; but Mr. Hardy might not have 


been in the secret, and public expec- 
tation was now on the tiptoe, to learn 
the evidence, hear the crimes, and 
become acquainted with the defence 
of the only person comprehended in 
the indictment, who was supposed 
to have possessed influence enough 
to procure adherents to a plot, and 
art sufficient to form all the tram- 
mels of a conspiracy, calculated to 
endanger the state. 

Mr. Tooke, on this as on all other 
occasions, distinguished himself by 
the superiority of his conduct, intre- 
pidity, and understanding. He be- 


gan first by claiming the right of sit- 
ting near his counsel, and he next in- 
terposed in behalf of the clams of 
such infirm gentlemen, as were in- 
capable of undergoing the fatigues 
«of along and tedious trial.” Nor 








was he mistaken, for the speech of 
the solicitor general, descriptive of 
the plots and treasons in question, 
occupied several hours in the de- 
livery. The books that were pro- 
duced, the multitude of witnesses 
who were examined, the papers that 
were read, all tended greatly to pro- 
crastination, and produced a most 
painful suspence, harrassing to every 
person present, and of course doubly 
s0 to the pr.soner, 

Mr. Erskine (now Lord E.) defend- 
ed the prisoner, in a most able and 
eloquent speech. He deprecated 
constructive and assimilative trea- 
sons, and maintained that the crime 
now charged, was matter of fact, and 
not matter of law. To this the at- 
torney-general replied, in a speech 
of unusual length, in which he re- 
iterated all the charges with his usual 
ability, but without effect ; for, after 
retiring a few minutes, the foreman 
of the jury returned a verdict of “ not 
guilty.” 

The ability and innocence of the 
prisoner being now equally conspicu- 
ous, he returned to Wimbledon in 
triumph. From that day his house 
was filled, and himself surrounded 
by a multitude of friends, many of 
whom made an offer, not only of 
their services, but also of their for- 
tunes. As his mind and person had 
been harrassed by prosecutions and 
iniprisonment, and his fortune near- 
ly ruined by the expenses necessari- 
ly arising out of his frequent trials 
and confinements, it is not at all to be 
wondered that he should stand in 
need ofsupport, Accordingly, a sub- 
scription was made by a few rich and 
respectable friends, which not only 
served to exhibit an bonourable mark 
of their attachment, but also to ren- 
der the latter part of Mr. Tooke’s 
life comfortable and independent. 

We are now to consider the sub- 
ject of this memoir in a wew point of 
view. In consequence of a singular 
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occurrence, Mr. Tooke was destj 
about this period, to become a leg; 
lator; and after being so long, and 
so often, a petitioner at the bar of 
the House of Commons, was, at 
length, entitled to a seat there, The 
election for Old Sarum occurred jn 
the year 1801, in consequence of ay 
acquaintance with the late Lord (. 
melford, a nobleman who was 
posed to have possessed some little 
influence in that most chaste, 
lous, and immaculate, borough, 
But, from the first moment that 
he took the oaths, here, as herety 
fore, symptoms of hostility were jn. 
stantly displayed, and Mr. Tooke’s 
parliamentary, like his private life, 
became one entire scene and series 
of prosecution. Lord Temple, afier 
observing him to have passed through 
the usual ceremonies, immediately 
rose, and said, that “ in consequence 
of having seen a gentleman swom 
in, whom he considered as notle 
gally qualified to sit in that house, 
if no petition were presented against 
his election, he conceived it to be 
his duty to move the house totake 
the return into consideration” Mean 
while, the new member engaged in 
the debates, and when Mr. Sturt 
made his motion relative to the fail 
ure of the Ferrol expedition, the r 
presentative of Old Sarum urged an 
inquiry with great temper and abi 
lity, which, however, was not a 
ceded to. He also displayed his t 
lents in a still more forcible manner, 
on the second reading of the“ New 
Poor Relief Bill;” on which occasion, 
instead of being eager for novelty, 
as had been conjectured, he“ declar 
ed himself an at to every de 
parture from established and @ 
proved principles: this measure, 
added, “ was calculated to create 
two different sorts and classes 
oor; to wit, paupers ; 
er paupers released from the 
gation of paying, alms. He 
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insisted that the only proper and ju- 
jicious mode of proceeding would 


be, “to increase the price of labour 
‘, a due proportion to the necessa- 
iesof life, and thus enable the poor 
tw receive the full price of their earn- 
ings, not in the shape of alms, but 
of bire.”” When the house soon after 
formed a committee on the high price 
of provisions, Mr. ‘Tooke termed the 
«Beown Bread Bill,’ the “ Poison- 
ing Bill.” He deprecated the awk- 
ward and idle attempt of keeping 
down the price of provisions, by 
means of an Act of Parliament, and 
asserted, that, without the removal 
of the national debt, and the repeal 
of the annual taxes, the necessaries 
of life could never attain what was 
termed a moderate price. “ I can- 
not consent,” said he, “ to see the 
system of agriculture changed; I 
cannot consent to see a man pay a 
remium against himself; it makes 
but little difference, whether the 
people pay more for the potatoes, 
or pay an additional tax for the coun- 
try to produce them ; buat it is idle thus 
tothink of lowering the price ; if you 
wish topromotethecomfortof the poor, 
rise as speedily as possible the price 
of labour—it is far too low, and must 


soon rise in spite of you.’ He con- 
.cluded by forboding, that the storm 


must and would fall somewhere— 
that the mischief will only fall on 
the holders of stoek,=and as they 
were not a very numerous Class, it 
would not be difiiculttorelieve them.” 

But, from the stock of abuses of 
all kinds, Mr. Tooke was now sud- 
denly called to defend his own seat; 
for Lord Temple, on the 10th of 
March, 1801, returned to the charge, 
and concluded by moving, “ that a 
lew writ be issued for the borough of 
Old Sarum, in the room of the Rev. 


‘ John Horne Tooke, who was ineli- 


gible, being in holy orders.” After 
along animated, and able defence, 
Mr, Addington, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, very unexpectedly 
arose, and moved the previous ques 
tion, which was carried by a cone 
siderable majority. That minister 
himself soon after brought in a bill 
“ to remove all doubts relative to the 
eligibility of persons in holy orders, 
to sit in the Commons House of Par- 
liament;” and at the end of that 
Parliainent, the subject of this me- 
moir was expressly prohibited by 
statute from sitting there. 

This having occurred soon after, 
in consequence of a dissolution, Mr. 
Tooke once more became a private 
gentleman; and, at his house at 
Wimbledon, passed the remainder 
of his life in privacy and retirement. 
By this time, his reputation had be. 
come so extensive, and bis fame se 
conspicuous, that no small degree 
of curiosity was excited, to see and 
to converse with a man whose whole 
life had been one continued scene of 
bustle, tumult, and celebrity. Every 
Sunday was dedicated to the recep- 
tion of his friends; and at his hog. 
pitable and plenteous board, mem- 
bers of parliament, men of letters, 
men of the gown, and of the sword, 
all who had distinguished themselves 
in the arts and sciences, such as 
wished for or wanted counsel,—and, 
above all, every one who had suf- 
fered like himself in a contest with 
the constituted authorities, was sure 
to find a hearty welcome. 

Of his philological works, his Let- 
ter to Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton, concerning the “ Eng. 
lish Particle,’ made a great impres- 
sion on the public mind; in 1786, 
appeared, “ The Diversions of Pur 
ley ;” in 1787, “ A Letter toa Friend 
on the Reported Marriage of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales;” in .1778, “Two Pair of 
Portraits, (Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox) ;”” 
in 1798, appeared, a second edition 
of his ENEA MITEPOENTA:. since 
which period be bas only published 


a few pamphlets, concerning Mr. 
Paull, Sir Francis Burdett, &c. &c. 
With the latter gentleman, who was 
his neighbour at Wimbledon, he 
had formed a sincere and lasting 
frievdship, which remained unshak- 
ei, uninterrupted, and = increasing, 
for fifteen or sixteen years. During 
a considerable portion of this long 
period, a daily intercourse took place 
between them, and they are known 
to have read over several of the clas- 
sics together. 

The space of three years has now 
nearly elapsed, since Mr. Tooke 
was seized with a disease, which at 
length proved fatal. ‘This first ap- 
peared in the shape of a dropsy, but 
the water was fortunately discharged, 
and it was by some supposed that he 
would soon recover his wonted health 
and strength; but a relapse ensued, 
aud his life became endangered. He 
lived, or rather lingered, however, 
a considerable time longer; and 
about twelve months since, seeing 
his end was approaching, he ordered 
a brick vault to be erected in his 
garden; and, having destined this 
as a place of sepulture, he caused a 
fine piece of black marble to be 
placed over his grave, with au in- 
scription, which, from the change 
of circumstances, will no longer be 
either suitable or appropriate. Near- 
ly at the same time, bis picture was 
painted by the late Mr. Smith, ina 
manner that served to convey a true 
and correct idea of the original. His 
bust was also modelled by Mr. Can- 
try, of Pimlico, with equal talent 
and fidelity; and towards this gen- 
tleman, who has distingnished him- 
self greatly as an artist, he always 
professed the warmest regard. 

At length, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, March 18, 1812, the 
subject of this memoir was seized 
with symptoms that announced a 
speedy dissolution, aud he expired 
in the presence of a few friends, of 
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whom Sir Francis Burdets 
vy ip es to be one, int 
of the same evening, 

Mr. Ob g Dr. Pearson, 
aud Mr. Cline, gentlemen in Whose 
professional skill he reposed ap en | 
tire confidence, were also at Wia. 


fortunate. 
he COUr<e 





bledon on this melancholy occa. 
sion. 
In consequence of circumstance, ' 
of a peculiar and private nature, the . 
injunctions concerning his burial : 
could pot, with any degree of pro. " 
" 


priety, be literally complied with rm 
all points; the corpse was therefore 
conveyed to Ealing, and entombed 
in the family vault, on the 30th of ? 
March, in the presence of a respect. 


able body* of his friends. The ” 
Rev. —— Carr read the funerj om 
service, and Sir Francis Burdeu, i 
Bart., together with Mr. Wildinan, ip 
of Chelsea, a very respectable gen. " , 
tleman, who is the nephew of the : 
deceased, acted as chief mourners, 7 

‘Fhe memory of Mr. Horne Tooke - 
will long remain dear to his friends, ee 
His name is intimately connected id 


with the history of the last halt cen 
tury, his exertions in behalf of -pub- 


lic liberty can never be forgotien on 
while we possess even the shadow of rm 
a constitution; and his works aie ah 
likely to endure as long as the lan or 
guage which the chief of themis i» Hy, 
tended to elucidate, shall thourish, imp 
He has left behind him two daugi- bate 
ters, both of whom are reported © PE 
be in independent circuustanees; tht 


and tothe elder he has bequeathed 
his freehold at Wimbledon, so long 
the scene of his wit, his learning 
and his hospitality. 

antiieeiain 
The following account is bya 


_—_— -- 


ee. - 
—— ee —e—oeoeeee 


* Sir F, Burdett, Sir Wm. Rush, Mr 
Wildman, Mr. Bosville, Mr. Brooks, Me 
Sanford, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Morgaa, Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Peirson, Mr. T. Brows, Mi 
Knight, M.P., Mr. Cuthbert, MP, 
Mr. Stephens. Three mourning coaches 
and five or six private carriages, 
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other hand, and is taken from the 
Morning Chronicle. It probably is 
fom the pen of the Editor of that 
rery respectable print. 

« This extraordinary man_ has 
§yurished so long, and acted a part 
9 the world so remarkable and di- 
vrsified, that it ts not within our 
limits to attempt any outline of his 
iii. Neither indeed is it necessary, 
wo those who are at all acquainted 
with literature, Or our domestic his- 
wry forthe last forty years, to de- 
liyeate a man who has been so con- 
spicuous In both, ideal 

« We consider his literary charac- 
wr to be already immoveably fixed, 
aid that there is no man of ingenu- 
ity who does not lament to see the 
close of his philological labours. As 
aman of wit and general talents, 
he will be likewise allowed on all 
hands to stand in the highest rank ; 
asa companion, well bred, affable, 
cheerful, entertaining, instructive, 
and in raillery to have Leen perhaps 
without an equal, 

“ But when we proceed to his po- 
litics, we find ourselves on conten- 
liows ground, and feel the embers 
lot under our feet. Gay and lively 
in his general habits, here only he 
was inflexible and severe. Whe- 
“her it was the love of mankind, or 
impatience of power, let men dis- 
pote according to their fancies. It 
Sasufficient motive for our praise, 
that he was constantly on the side of 
freedom. 

“We, ourselves, who have al- 
ways preferred, trom love as well 
Sprinciple, to tread in the foot- 
fips of another leader, may have 
thought Mr. ‘Tooke culpably fasti- 
diots and intractable. But, to say 
tothing of his just confidence in hime 
tif, be must be allowed to have 
had some ground for caution and dis- 
mst in forming connexions with 
fublic men: for he had supported 
Nilkes, and was betrayed; and had 
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united with Pitt, and was perse- 
cuted 

“ By those who are ready to ap- 
prove every encroachment of power, 
his writings may still be termed li- 
bels, and his conduct turbulence. 
Yet the nation has long since come 
to agree with him respecting the 
American war, and the “ murders 
of Lexington ;” and if the judgment 
of a jury shall be confirmed by pos- 
terity, the infamy that was prepared 
for Tooke may fall on his prosecu- 
tors. At any rate, the supporters of 
future adininistrations will probably 
be satisfied with classing bim among 
the Huainpdens, the Miltons, and 
similar disturbers of quiet govern- 
inent and order. 

“In his public character, he may 
fairly be allowed the praise of being 
disinterested, for he exposed himself 
to sufferings and loss when he failed, 
without personal advantage from 
success. Nor let it be thought, that 
his exertions in the cause of liberty 
were vain, because they were 60 
generally repelled. The abuse of 
power has no greater restraint, than 
the dread of some stubborn mind, 
which fines and prisons cannot sub- 
due; and we are persuaded, that 
ministers, and even judges, have 
sometimes been awed into modera- 
tion by a man, who not only sacri- 
ficed to liberty, but was willing to 
yicld himself up as the offering. 

« The marked and inveterate hos- 


‘tility which he so long indulged 


against the purest and most disin- 
terested patriot of our times, took 
its rise in the memorable period of 
1782, when, on the. demise of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, Mr. Fox 
felt himself compelled to resign, im 
consequence of: the appointment of 
the Earl of Shelburne to be First 
Lord of the Treasury. Mr. Tooke 


closely allied himself with, and be- 
came the active partizan of that mi- 
nistry; and though, in the end, he 





detected the inordinate lust of power, 
at the shrine of which Mr. Pitt sa- 
crificed every principle of his youth, 
Mr. Tooke never seemed to forgive 
the keener penetration of Mr. Fox, 
in discovering at once the real cha- 
racter and views of that youthful 
statesman. Added to which, Mr. 
Tooke had in his nature a jealous 
and unrelenting enmity to all intel- 
lectual endowments superior to his 
own. He would be the master of 
his circle. He did not envy Mr. 
Fox his political superiority more 
than he did Mr. Porson his literary 
attainments—and this humour was 
not of a character to be corrected by 
age. We fear it went with him to 
his death-bed. 

« Mr. Tooke was in the 77th year 
of his age. He had been for several 
weeks in adeclining state, and had 
lost the use of his lower extremities, 
A few days ago mortification appear- 
ed,and rapidly advanced. Dr. Pear- 
son, Mr. Cline, Mr. Tooke’s two 
daughters, and Sir Francis Burdett, 
attended on him, and he was inform- 
ed that his dissolution was approach- 
ing. He signified, with a placid 
look, that he was fully prepared, 
and had reason to be grateful for 
having passed so long and so happy 
a life, which he would willingly have 
had extended, if it had been pos- 
sible. He expressed much satisfac- 
tion that he should be surrounded in 
his last moments by those who were 
most dearto him. He professed his 
perfect confidence in the existence 
of a Supreme Being, whose final 
purpose was the happiness of his 
creatures, The eccentric facetious- 
ness for which he was so remarkable 
did not forsake him till he became 
speechless, and even then his looks 
wore an aspect of cheerful resigt.a- 
tion. A short time before his death, 
when he was supposed to be ina 
state of entire insensibility, Sir 


Francis Burdett mixed up a cordial 
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for him, which his medical ; 

a , iends 
tuld the Baronet it Would be to 
purpose to administer, but Sir Fras 
cis Burdett persevered in offerin, 
it, and raised Mr, Tooke with that 
view. The latter opened bis even 
and seeing who offered the drauoly 
took the glass, and drank the tte 
tents with eagerness, He had pre. 
virusly observed, that he should no 
be ke the man at Strasburgh, who, 
when doomed to death, requested 
time to pray, til the patience of the 
magistrates was exhausted, and they, 
as a last expedient, begged to he 
permitted to close his life with bis 
favourite amusement of nine pin, 
but who kept bowling on, witha 
evident determination never to fis) 
the game! He desired that no fy. 
neral ceremony should be said ove 
his remains, and that six of the poor 
est men in the parish should havea 
guinea each for bearing him to th 
vault which had been prepared in bi 
garden.” 

March 2\st, 1812. 


PE 


EPITAPH, 
THROWN OVER MR. HORNE TOOKE’S GaATt, 
THE DAY AFTER HIS DEATH, AT WIMBLE 
DON. 


THE Man who extends the kingdom d 
science is more noble than the man what 
sole praise consists in enlarging a 
division of the earth. 

This Nobility is thine, O Tooke 

The Man whose indignant and sarcast 
spirit even for a moment stems thedow 
ward and overwhelming torrent of comp 
tion in his native land, is more truly gr 
than the man who, adding to its impett 
basks in the sunshine of Royal Favour. 

Such Greatness is thine, 0 Tooke! 

The Man who, unawed by the fow 
of statesmen, and the calumnies of ther 
ders, with intrepid zeal supportsé 
rights, will more dignify the future 
its history than those whose 
ters, whose wealth and titles, have bees ™ 
vile fruits ofa nation’s poverty anda mi 
tears. 


Such a splendid Lot will be thine, 0To! 
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lay The Man who, with moderate means, whose wealth, in the repentant close of 
a agenerous heart and a generoushand _ life, is devoted to the structure of its pub- 
, ‘stressed poor of his neighbourhood, lic fanes, and for which its functionaries 
to the distressed p Rate: a ii ; 
lends anks higher in the estimation of the dis- sing a delusive requiem to his soul. 
t0 no cerning than the sordid possessor oF mil- Peace then to thy perishable Relics, O Tooke £ 
Fran. hons. wherever destined to moulder ! 
erg Such a Rank has been held by thee, O Tooke ! May thy Faults vest in like Tranquillity ? 
' that The Man who, with cheerful serenity, But may thy deep researches in sciences 
eye, an resign his being, * contented and grate- and thy indignant patriotism, be engraved 
aught, ful.’” into the hand which gave it, does on the ever-during tablet of fame to the 
> CON. pore honour to religion than the man _ end of time !! IcnoTUs. 
1 pre. eee March 20, 1812. 
\d Not eA line in the epitaph engraven Se: 
» Who, on the tablet over the vault in the gar- place, prepared 18 months before his 
jested den, intended by Mr. Tooke for a burial death. 
Of the - —— —e= ~ ———— eR 
d then, . . ’ . " | 
to he DETACHED ANECDOTES. 
vith bis 
Je pias 
with an THE INEFPICACY OF OATHS. CESAR’S SOLILOQUY. 
0 Bush “When | heard, for the first time, ‘Be it sothen. If J am to die to- 
*y fe HH ofan oath, I considered it as neces- morrow, that is what I am to do to. 
aid ot HA ary only among rude nations, 0 morrow. It will not be then, be- 
yl eal mig. (vi 41% cré= cause [ am willing it should be then; 
mana than perjury. et Nave i seen hal! Ter } *“CAUS 
ote MM ie Athe / J y. Bhat “OF shall I escape it, because 1 am 
sd inh we Athenians exact it from Magt-— ynwilling. It is in the Gods when, 
Ms BE strates, senators, judges, orators, jn myself how I shall die. If 
winesses; from the accuser who has Calphurnia’s dreams be fumes of 
evident an interest to violate if, indigestion, how shall 1 behold 
and irom the accused who is driven the day after to-morrow; if they 
dei wthe dilemma of offending against aye from the Gods, they admo- 
aghri og or fixing guilt on him- nish me not to prepare to escape 
ingdom x that this awful ceremony Was NOW lived to a fullness of days and glory, 
nan whee (a 2 more than a form which is an ia- What has Caesar not done with as 
a poliuca mote the Gods, useless to society, much honour as ancieut heroes? 
an offensive to those who are under He hath not died, Cesar is prepaied 
eke! thenecessity ofsubmitting toit. The tg die.” 
ost PlOSopher Nenucrates, being cal- 
eres i lt one day t ran his testi. beayapan apcanminy 8 ec 
~~ wey ae iv , Ww , ' 
m, ie e beg leave to sugvest, at this 
t of con ME Bony, made his deposition, and ad- ie ‘ F 















fanced towards the altar to confirm 
% The judges blushed, and unani- 
musly opposing the administration 


reoke ! f the oath, rendered the highest 
the frows our to the integrity of so respect- 
of ther Mle a witness. What idea then 
pes | ody have entertained of the 
save bet ¢ Barehelemi, in his Travels of 


Aracharsis. } 
BELFAST Mac. NQ. XLVI. 


ind a nae" 
40 Tek! 


critical time, when new laws against 
treason and sedition are, it is likely, 
in agitation, that Jacobinical pring 
ciples may be conveyed even in the 
shape of a pua, or aquibble. And 
I had aremarkable proof of it the 
other day, when a gentleman, ina 
bookseller’s shop, took up a volume 
on agriculture, and read the follows 
ing trom the Index, 


cceg 
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Commons, how they increase the miseries 
of the poor. 

csseseseseceeee the Cruinage of, wholly ne- 
glected; the only remedy 
for the evil pomted out. 

peeveeseeeveees are a harbour tor gypsies and 
thieves. 

crseceesesezeee are defective in point of la- 
bour. 

ccsseseseesesee Gepgstured by a miserable 
breed of sheep. 

casseeseeeeeees the portion of them which 
must be cultivated before 
the necessary supplies can 
be raised to support the in- 
habitauts of Britain. 


Now, we may ask whether this be 
not putting wicked thoyghts into 
people’s heads, and whether a pun- 
ster who cracks his jokes in this way 
on the commons, may not have the 
audacity to try his wit on the Jords. 

Jacobins are perpetually varying 
their language, and we know that 
they deal in an enigmatical and 
double-entendre style, which may 
elude the vigilance of the present 
ministers unless they caretully study 
the Paranomasia, the Plocé, and the 
Antanaclasis. 

HISTORY OF CAPTAIN THOMAS PALMER, 

First Part ot the voyage, pleasant 
with fine breezes, and tree winds— 
all sails sei—spoke many vessels in 
want of provisions—supplied them 
freely. 

Middle Passage—weather variable 
—short of provisions—spoke several 
of the above vessels our supplies had 
enabled to refit—made signals of dis- 
tress—they up helm and bore away. 

Laiter Part—Boisterous, with con- 
trary winds—current of adversity 
setting hard to leeward.—Towards 
the end of the passage it cleared up— 
with the quadrant of honesty had an 
obseryation—corrected and made up 
my reckoning, and atter a passage 
of 50 years came to, in mortality 
yoad, with the calm unrufiled ocean 
of Eternity at hand, 
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A SENTENCE WRITTEN "coy . 
“She called on ine on Saturds 
last, with that fond and tide 
application, which is natural to tg 
sery, when it looks at every hody 
tor that help which nobody can giye.® 
Johnson to Tloule, 
LORD CHATHAM, 


There is a setof men in Londoy 
who are known to live in riot and 
luxury, upon the plunder of the ig. 
norant, the mnocent aud the help. 
less, upon that part of the COMMY- 
nity, which stands most in need of 
and best deservés the protection of 
the legislature. ‘To me, my Lords, 
whether they be miserable jobbers of 
Change-alley, or the lofiy, Asiatic 
plunderers of Leaden-hallest reet, they 
are equally detestable. I care buy 


wore.” 


little whether a man walks on for, 


or is drawn by four or six horses, if 
his luxury be supported by the plus 
der of bis country, | despise and abhor 
him. M y lords, while I had tbe honour 
of serving his Majesty, I never ven 
tured to look at the Treasury, but 
from adistance. It is a busines! 
au unfit fur; and to which F never 
could have snbmitted. The litle 
that I know of it bas not served t 
raise my Opinion of what is vulgarly 
called the menicd interest ; ] mean 
that blood-sucker, that muck-worm, 
which pretends to serve this or thi 
administration ; but which may b 
purchased, on the same terms, by 
any administration 
LORD MANSFIELD. 

—— A noble Lord (Chathas) 
has said that 1 too am runuing ‘he 
race of popularity. It the nobdle 
Lord means that applause bestowed 
by alter ages upon worthy charac 
ters as a reward far virtuous actions 
1 have been struggling im that ret; 
to what purpose all-trying time @ 
alone determine. But if he meats 
that mushroom popularity, which § 
raised without merit, and lost 
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out acrime, he is much mistaken in 
his opinion. I defy the noble Lord 
to point Out a single instance in my 
jife, where the popularity of the 
times had the smallest influence on 
my determinations. I thank my 
God, [ have a more steady, a more 
noble principle of action—the dic- 
utesof my own heart. They who 
have foregone that pleasing adviser, 
and given up their hearts to be the 
slaves of every popular impulse, I 
sincerely pity. IL pity them. still 
more, whose vanity leads them to 
mistake the shout of a mob fur the 
trumpet of fame. Experience teach- 
es us, that many who have received 
the huzzas of a mob this day, have 
received their execrations the next; 
and some, who, by the caprice of the 
times, have been beld up as spotless 
patriots, will appear, upon the page 
ef the historian, when truth bas 
triumphed over falsehood, to have 
been the assassins of liberty.” 


MR. GRATTAN, 

« The Irish constitution, com- 
merce, and power, with you, (the 
Vo.untekrs), began, and with you 
they would vanish. You are the 
great charter of the nation, our effi- 
cient cause, and our final hope. Ob- 
noxious fur your virtue, you are to 
confirm your advocates, and to pre- 
serve your associations, the dreaded 
instrument of national deliverance. 
Believe me, you have many ene- 
mies, and you are to guard against 
fulse friends, and national foes, a 
gaiust the weakness of human na- 
ture, and the depravity of man, a« 
gainst sloth, against security, against 
alministration, against a militias 1 
lave heard your legality disputed. 
Lonscious, as I am, that as no law 
prohibits the subject to arm, con- 
‘iaced, as | am, of your legality, | 
conceive that uestion to be lost in 
the immensity of your numbers, and 
With the pomp, and power, and 
‘ade, and all that train which await 
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your progress, I shall not stop your 
army to ask what law has made you ; 
sufficient, that there is no law avainst 
you, sufficient, that without you, there 
would be neither law nor liberty! 
Go on, and prosper, thou sword of 
justice, and shield of freedom—the 
living source of an ancient flame— 
the foundation of our pride—a provi- 
dential interposition—an army en- 
riching the land with industry, cost« 
ing the state nothing, adequate to all 
her enemies, and greater than all 
her resources coul! pay. Awful, 
indeed, to thetyrant, but tothe just 
prince unconquerable strength! ‘The 
custody of the nation’s character is 
in your hands, Go on, and multi- 
ply, aud add universal security to 
the cause of your country t” 


THE WATER-LILY. 


Aquatic plants furnish some curi- 
ous examples of spontaneous motion, 
strongly characteristic of instinct. 
Among them, the Water lily affords 
a vety remarkable instance, and that 
too connected with the re-produce 
tion of its species. This plant bears 
its flowers upon a foot-stalk, under 
water, and when the flowering sea- 
son arrives, the stock rises perpen. 
dicularly, without any regard to the 
stream, until the flowers reach above 
the surface of the water. At this 
time some of them expand, and then 
the anther@ discharge their fecuu- 
dating dust upon the stigma. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon the exe 
panded flowers close, and the foots 
stalk lies down, either upon or under 
the water, It is erected every day 
uutil the flower has been fully ints 
pregnated, when it once more sinks 
under water, and there remains 


to ripen its seeds, which at a propet 
time escape: from the fruit, and 
ive birth to new individuals. 
Extracted from Tupper’s Essay on 
the probability of sensation in Vegeta- 
bles. An interesting work lately pub- 
lished, 
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AN ENGLISH BULL, 

Extraordinary Compact.—A squire, 
and 23 farmers, in the vicinity of 
Market Drayton, Shropshire, have, 
as appears by their advertisement, 
(in the “ Staffordshire Advertiser,’’) 
dated at Terohill, 26th Jan. 1810, 
formed themselves into a society, and 
mutualiy bound themselves to use 
their best endeavours to find, recover, 
and bring back any horse, &c. (which, 
it is presunied, includes property 
living or dead,) that may be lost, be- 
longing to any member of the so- 
ciety ; and in order to accomplish 
this friendiy object, they have de- 
cided on adopting anew and striking 
species of horsemanship—having all 
(24 in number) agreed, on the earliest 
notice, to set out, each a different 
road, to ride 100 miles endways ; and, 
upon the least intelligence, to ride 
England through m the same man- 
ner, Considering, also, that the 
hope of reward is ene of the strong- 
est incentives to exertion, they have 
(aller mature deliberation) wisely re- 
solved most liberally to reward then 
selves, by giving two guineas to any 
two members who may succeed, 

Querics, 

From what place in England can 
these 24 persons start, each to take 
a diflerent road, 100 miles mn Jength ? 

Llow is this method of ridmy end- 
avays to be performed ? 

ilow is the reward to be bestowed 
upon iwomenibers, when, being bound 
tu go each a dillevent road, only one 
can succeed. 

‘WHISKERS AND BEARDS. 

The growing taste for enormous whisk- 
ers, introduced probably by the re- 
nowned Baron Geramb, brings to 
mind the following extracts, from 
which i¢ appears, that this appon- 
daze to the chin was formerly treated 
as a thing of grave wuportance. 

The ‘“artars declared the Persians 
infidels, and waged a long war with 
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them, because they would not 
off their whiskers. . 

[t is more infamous in T 
lose the beard than to be pubjic 
whipped. ’ 

To touch another’s beard or cyt off 
a little, was a token of love and pro. 
tection amongst the first French, and 
all letters which came from the Kip 
had three hairs of his beard in the 
seal. 

In the reign of Catharine, Queen 
of Portugal, the brave John de Castro 
took the castle of Diu, in Indiate 
borrowed from the inhabitants of Gog 
1,000 pistoles, as a security for 
which, he sent them one of his 
whiskers. 

The Turks, when they comb their 
beards, gather the loose hairs, fold 

them in paper, and bury them where 
they bury their dead. 


Amongst the Romans the beard 
was a mark of wisdom; and a lear 
ed man, who aspired to a philosophie 
chair, could not possess it on account 
of being beardless—D’Arnay’s Pri 
vate Memoirs of the Romans, 


The Turks shave the head, but 
let the beard grow.—The Negroes 
shave their heads in figures at one 
time, in stars at another like the 
Friars ; and still more commonly is 
alternate stripes.—The Talapoins of 
Siam shave the heads and the eye 
brows of such children as are com 
mitted to their care —The Kings of 
Persia and some of the early king 
of France had their beards knotted 
and buttoned with gold.—The Amer 
cans pluck the beard up by the roots 
so that they have been thought 
have no beard—a mistake which Lit 
naus has fallen  into.—Goldsmiths 
History of the Earth, Ul. 95, 97. 

« 4 beard was esteemed formerly 
in France as a badge of liberty, and 
the people were not a little proud 
wearing it long, and of curling t® 
reuder it ornamental. The 
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aod friars, who affected to despise 
the little vanities of the world, took 
it into their heads to shave their 
beards; and the then bishop of Roan, 
uking it extremely ils that the laity 
did not follow so ptous an example, 
began to preach against beards in the 
pulpit, and by degrees worked him- 
vif to so high a pitch of opposition, 
that he excommunicated all those of 
his diocese who would not consent 
tobe shaved. Hereupon, the bigots, 
indeed, soon permitted themselves to 
be trimmed ; but the more worldly- 
minded, accustomed to join the idea 
of privilege to that of their beards, 
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conceived their liberties and pro- 
perties at stake, and, like true patri- 
ots, went to loggerheads, and had 
their brains beat out in defence of 
the hairs ontheir chin. The commo- 
tion grew so general, and its conse- 
quences so dangerous, that Lewis 
VII. found himself necessitated to 
take part with the clergy, and have 
his own beard taken otf to bring 
smooth chins into fashion at court, 
and by that means to overcome the 
prejudices of the populace ”— Nouvel 
Fssai sur les Grands Evenemens de 
Petites Causes, tiré deV Histore. \12imo, 
A Geneve. 1759. 


ss) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


_ ANALYSIS OF 1812. 
( Continued from No. xxx.) 


ADDRESSED AS USUAL TO THE PRINTERS OF THE BELFAST MAGAZINE. 


cocccgnecccsoccoces” Quia corpore in uno 


Frigida pugnabat calidis, humantia Siccis.” 


INFANTS of lampblack, paper, oil, and lead, 
Lest of our gy song :t may be said, 


* Your ni 


bling at such things is a mere sham ; 


You, certes, use the public as a butt, 
And these your promises perchaunce you put 
Iuto the Magazine—by way of cram.” 


Insinuations*such as these to quell, 
- And every charge of negligence repel ; 
Let us, like other modern bards, my elves ; 
Of egotism, the beaten path pursue, 
And ere we give to any bard his due, 
Let’s tune our pipes awhile and praise ourselves. 


Not long ago, three wights a whimsey took, 


Phantasmagoria-like, to write a book ; 

And at the same time, as my legend says, 
Agreed that only one name should appear 
As AuTuor—who'd regale the public ear 

With loud acclaims in his co-partners’ praise ! 


Whilom sojourning iu a neighb’ring isle, 
Where proverbs a and long thistles smile, 
In Sancuo’s happiest style 1 heard this saw— 

“ Scratch you my backand I'll your elbow claw !” 
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Eftsoons three minstrels troul’d in accents strong 
The following—call it canzonet or song. 
These minstrels hight, Macpherson, Harry, Bill, 
Melchisidec, Encore, or what you will. 


—— 


Long live the bard, who in epics envelop'd, 
Besmirches the fancy to lead it astray ; 
Long may his name with his Hal’s be inscallop’d, 
And flame like the meteor that points out his way. 
Oh grant him grape his fill, 
To inhale with his Bitt ; 
Smirking wepreayn 4 each other to watch ! 
Whilst on the “ brows of Hal” 
‘Taste twines her chaplets, all 
Sapient Triparceny, scratch, oh, scratch! 


« Belemnites—Pectennites,” bow to your master, 
Bombast and fiction attend on him still; 
“ Greywacke, and Selenite,” snow on him faster, 
Be, plastic the ink as it flows from his quill— 
Elephant, mark his wit— 
‘Tortoise behold it yet! 
Amen, on SaALacn’s RIDGE give loud huzzas! 
See “ Billy’s radiant star” 
From “ wisdom’s shrine” afar— 
Sapient Triparceny—praise, O praise! 
——— 


Bravo, my imps !—but short shall be your task— 
Pray answer the few questions | shall ask 

To you, do ** cliffs and whirlwind blasts appear, 
Than, even Flora’s loveliest scenes, more dear ?” 
Think ye ?—a “ rough-dark sprite more comfort yield¢ 
Than myrtle bowers, or incense-breathing fields.” 
Think ye ?—do goblins “ clad in night and storm,” 
Do “ rocky realms, and billowy warfare,” form 

A sight more grateful, than the fertile plains 

Where + Lacan” flows—by Percy’s fair domains? 
Its blooming bank» however cannot claim 

The honour due to Boyp, or Danre’s name; 

Quo ad, locality the Bard’s astray— 

Dante with Boyp doth sleep at Knock Iveacu. 


The Bard who thus, in one short canto sings, 
Betrays a taste for most incongruous things ; 
Of Runic lore—and Horror-mong’ ring full— 
¢Valhalla’s court, and Lochlin’s gods his theme, 
He seems inspir’d by “ quaffs of that brown stream” 
Push’d round at Odin’s gos human scull. 


Then, as we through this canto sweep along, 
We mect—||** No more these whispering rocks among—= 


* Giant’s Causeway, Book 1, page 3 and 4, 
ovevccces ee eccecccecees Book 1, page 31. 
ccesecece socsseeceseees BOOK 1, page 14, 17. 
sereveces eosserseseseee BOOK 1, page 17. 


Book 2, page 57, 67. 
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# Ye feather’d tribes who dwell these cliffs among”"— 
#« And as they plung’d the roaring waves anong”— 
« Ah me”—but these remind me of + the qualms 
Which Sternhold had translating David's Psalms,” 

Fac Similke— 


By Babel’s streams we sat and wept, 
While Israel we thought on ; 

And there our harps we hung to dry 
The willow trees upon! 


Surely from this it cannot be inferred, 

That any rapturous—gtowing——modern bard 

A line would borrow—or would have recourse 

To such a feeble, muddy—hobbling source! 

Imps as ye are—ev’n in our very chatting, 

Rather than rhyme thus—we resort to Latin! 
You're never troubl’d with a half-told tale— 

+ Thou Man of Men, hail, patriot Walker, hail!" 
But who this patriot is, call’d Man of Men, 
a\ppears not in the text—yet, or again. 


Now from this Bathos raise your poring looks, 
And note the modern trade of making books. 

If verse you write, still form it so perplext, 
That human skill can’t understand the text. 
Then tor one page of verse give nine of nofes— 
This shows your reading, and besides promotes 
Your interest, by addition to the price ; 
Which, pari passu, travels with the size, 

This trade began with that erratic wight 

Sir John the Carr—brought nearly to its height 
By Water Scort,—who spun it very fine, 
But from them both our Trio takes the shine ! 


Exempli gratia now—see §Sourleboy, 

With “ pipe and pibroch,” two short lines employ ; 
While in the notes, his history engages 

The whole contents of five close printed pages. 


Ill-fated Erin,—yes, thy hap is hard, 

When thine own offspring,—sure a recreant bard | 
Shall name a robber—savage—-rude—a Gael, 

In the same sentence with the Great O’Neizv! 


|‘* The glowing page of Erin’s days of gold” 

Was clos’d, as by our author we are told, 

When savage manners had destruction hurl’d 

On ¢* Latium’s fanes”—and science left the world, 
‘This golden page for centuries was lost, 

And Erin’s weal, on seas of peril toss’d; 





——— - - —_——2 


* Giant’s Causeway, Book 1, page 17. 
Book 2, page 57, 67. 





+ This quotation is not from the poem of the Causeway, 
$ Giant's Causeway, Book 1, page 19. 
| vcecoves ¢ scssserseesee BOOK 1, pa -e 18. 
Hh srecccvce os osecree «s+» Book 1, page 19. 
q eccusgees oqnneneneenas Book l, page ig: 
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Until in *“ Unions flowery wreaths” our Isle 
Forgot its perils, and began to smile. 


Far otherwise, to me, the fact appears—~ 

I take the period of the Volunteers 

To be the time when we our acme gain'd ; 

The time when ** justice, truth, and mercy reign’d.” 


Heav'ns, hew my heart-born feelings could regard, 
And plaud the genius of that tuneful bard, 

Whose patriot soul would, heedless of a bribe, 

In the full flow of harmony describe 

Those “ golden days” when Peer and Peasant join’d, 
When Priests, unpension’d, with their flocks combin’d ; 
In love, and peace—all mounting the cockade— 
Unbought, unshackl’d, went to the parade! 


No maddening faction then our island curst, 

The only contest was—who should be first! 

His neighheur’s happiness—his neighbour’s peace 
To cherish, and each social joy increase. 


No parish despot then, with caitiff hand, 

Enroll’d, as body-guards, an Orange band! 
Exclusive privileges to assert— 

Or, Orgies practice which appal the heart !— 
Who, to serve under liberal men refuse— 

Ground, or take up their arms—just as they chuse— 
Under religion’s cloak—keep deadly ire, 

Pillage the poor, and set their cots on fire ! 

Those days innumerable traits afford, 

When at the Causeway, as a festive board, 

The Volunteers, with civic laurel crown’d, 

In cordial mirth made Pieasxin’s cliffs resound! 
Such days as these will never more return, 

Till bards, and seers, at minion’s nods shall spurn. 
Avaunt the bard!—or be he priest or seer, 

Who as a parasite will lend an ear ; 

Or prostitute his muse to furbish up 

With “* Union's flowery wreaths” that pois’nous cup ; 
That mortal draught, which Erin’s rank hath hurl'd 
Down—down—beneath its orbit in the world.— 
Avaunt his verses, be they e’er so fine, 

Who for the Catholics—rerusep To sicn !! : 
*Till in the empire they their rights regain, 

“ Truth, justice, mercy,” never here can “ reign !” 


CALDERONE. 
Edentecullo, 27th April, 1812. 


(To be continued.) 





* Giant’s Causeway, Book 1, page 26. 
+ Tandragee, Lurgan, Banford Green, &c. &c. to 
Wit, 
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CONTINUATION OF CHURCHILL’s ROS- 
vIAD, BY MRS. O’NEILL. 


watt Garrick take the chair ; 
Nor quit it—till thou place an equal there.” 
RosciaD, 


But still the Muse with penetrating 
eyes, : 

Views from afar a lovely form arise, 

Who e’er twelve annual suns have passed 
away, 

shall on this throne support an equal sway, 

By either Muse inspir’d, with light divine 

shall share your honours and illustrate 
mine. 

Her magic form and melting strains shall 
spread 

New wreaths of laurel, e’en for Shake 
speare’s head ; 

Nor genius only shall adorn the fair, 

Virtue, shall mark her as the public care ; 

Virtue, shall guide her in the paths of fame, 

And grace her fairest rolls with Siddons’ 
name. 


’ 


VERSES ON A GLASS PEN PRESENTED 
BY A GENTLEMAN OF SIXTY TOA 
LADY OF FOURTEEN. 


] vow 1 ne'er will deign again 
To burrow from a goose’s wing’, 

Or be indebted for a pen 
To that dull, stupid, waddling thing. 


Dear youth ! with what a charming air, 
This precious gift he did impart : 

He cried, “* Take this my lovely fair,” 
And then exchanged it for my heart, 


But ah ! to ev'ry fair he meets, 

The same soft, flattering tale he tells 
Toevery maid he still repeats, 

“With love for thee my bosom swells.” 
Let Cowley boast his numerous fair, 
“They govern’d only in their turn, 
but Caulfield quite out-does him there, 

For ail his flames at once do burn, 


Grant me, kind fate, in pity grant 

The key to his inconstant heart ¢ 
Then for no other maid he'll pant : 

No eyes but mine shai} heal his smart. 


BELFAST MAG. NO, XLVI. 
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THE ANSWER. 


To fix my ever roving heart, 

Sweet Fanny would you make a trial 3 
Ah! rather shew your utmost art, 

And fix the shadow to the dial ; 


Yet cease to blame them, as they rove, 
An equal glorious course they run, 
My faithful heart is true to love, 
As the fond shadow to the sun, 


For while I live my happy life 

No way-ward care shall e’er perplex ; 
Pll fly from envy, malice, strife, 

And seek my refuge in your sex. 


Dear child! with pleasure let me sing ; 
Thiné opening charms will soon disclose, 
That from the culture of the spring, 
In summer we enjoy the rose. 


Yet in my fragile gift discern 
Beauty as fragile in degree ; 
So shall my sprightly Fanny learn 
To be beloved at sixty-three, 


=a 
SELECTED POETRY, 


a 


VERSES ON HEARING THAT THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE OF WALES WEPT ON HEAR- 
ING A DIFFERENCE OF SENTIMENT EX« 
PRESSED BETWEEN HER FATHER AND 
HIS OLD FRIENDS, 


Weep, Daughter of a Royal line, 
A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay ; 

Ah! happy if each tear of thine 
Could wash a Father’s guilt away. 


Weep-wfor thy tears are Virtue’s tears, 
Auspicious to these suffering Isles ; 

And be each drop, in fyturé years 
Repaid thee by thy people’s smiles, 


pT 
TO ae 


Dir when you will, you need not wear 

At Heaven's court a form more fair, 
Than beauty at your bith has given, 

Keep bui the lips, the eyes we see, 

The voice we hear, and you will be 


An angel ready magg for Heaven. 
pid 
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AND IMPROVEMENTS, IN ARTS, MANt. 


AGRICULI URE. 


— 


A concise View of the Theory r spect- 
ing Vegetation, lately advanced im 
the Philosoplical Transactions, tle 
bus rated in the Culture of the Me 


fon; by Thomas Aidiew Kuicht, 
E sq FR.S » ae: 
TT LIE Council of the Horticultural 


Society having desired that 1 
would send them a ceneral view of 
my theory on vegetable physiology, 
which has been oubhis hed by the 
Roy: a} society, | hace ureat ple ausure 
in obe ‘ying their wishes > and cou- 
ceivesg that | shall be able to render 
it more clear and useful, by making 
it illustrative of the proper culture 
of some particular plant, and by re- 
ferring the reader to the papers in 
thie rae esate al ‘Transactions for 
evide: 1 et exh of the circum 
stances stated, | have foi this purpose 
chosen the Melon, 

A seed, exclusive of its seed coats, 
consists of one or 
a plomnatle or buc, ano the caudex or 
stein) the future plant, which has 
generaily, though erroneously, been 
called ws radicle. In these organs, 
but princk ady in the 
CEPT ited as 
Sup ef the | arent 


more cotyledons, 


cv RAE Po is 
coperete 
as is stilicl- 
cient to teed its off til that 
elfie the sor, and be- 
thsorbing and as- 


mock of the 
piant, 
SOTing, 
i > 


has attached tts 


come capable ot 
“ ' ea? . 
SivibiathOL Maier. 


Lew i 
‘She plumule ditiers from the buds 
ofthe parent plant in possessing a new 
and independent hte, and thenee in 
_assurmibg, im its subsequent growth, 
ciflerevt habits from those of the pa- 
rent plant. ‘The organizable matter 
which is given by the parent to the 


oikkpring im this case, probably eX. 
ists in the 
hottie 
in the 
bike 


cotyledon of the seed, 
same state as it exnts 
alburnum of trees 5; and 


that, it apparently undergoes 





a CotES) lerable chanves 
comes the 


hefore it be. 
trae cirealating 
the pliant: an 
saccharine, 10 
ter durtue 


uid of 
becomes a 
olners acrul and bit. 
| Ih; this pro. 
cess the vital fluid is drawa from th 
cotyledous im the candex of the ph. 
muie or bud, through vessels | which 
correspon id woth those of the bark of 
the fuiure tree, and are indeed per. 
fect cortical vessels From the poin, 

ofthe caucex springs the first root 
which, at this pertod Consists wholly 
of bark and medulla, without anyal. 
burneus or woody matter; and, if 
uninteriup ted by any 0) posing body, 
it descends in a straig cht line Lowards 

the centre of the earth, in whatever 
position the seed has been placed, 
provide dit has been permitted to re. 
pectate at rest. 

Soon after the first root has beea 
emiited, the caudex elongates, and 
taking a direction diametrically op. 
posite tothat of the root, it raises, 
ina great many kinds of plants, t the 
Cory le dons oul ‘of the soil, which then 
becomes the seminal leaves of the 
young plant. During this period 
the young plant derives nutriment 
almost wholly from the cotyledens 
or seed-leaves, and if those be & 

stroye d, it perishes, Gravitation 

by oper iting on bodies differently a 
ganized, and of different wodes of 
growth, appears at once the cause 
why, i the preceding case, thre Hout 
descends, and why the elongate 
plumule ascends 

The bark of the root now begits 
to execuie ris office of depositing & 
burnous or woody matter; and & 
soon as this is formed, the sap, whith 
had hitherto descended only thro! 
the cortical vessels, begins to ascent, 
through the siBerecet The p 
mule im Consequence elongate . 
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leaves enlarge and untold, and a set 
of vessels, Whi hdid mot exist ip the 
raat, are haw brought nto action. 
‘These, hich Phave calledthe central 
vessels, Suriound the medulla. aad, 
herween i h6and the bark, form a 
cree Up a] which the alburtaan 13 
posed. bv the bark, in the teria 
of wedyes, or like the stenes of an 
aieh. Phrough these vessé ls, WW dane 1 
dwerge into the Le af sta ks, the sap 
ascends, and is dispersed through the 


veels, and parenchymatous sub- 


cance of the eat 3 and in this organ 

fluid recently absorbed trom: the 
wil, becomes Converted mite the true 
sap or Ibert (| of the pl wits anoas ihis 
fluid, durme germination, cescenced 
from the cory led is anil SvEO-1TCaVES 
ofthe plant, it now descends from 
1's proper Aves, aud ad is ih ifs de- 
scent, to the buih of the stem, and 
A:burnum 
is also ce posite d in the ste of tiie 


evrowth of the roots. 


plant, below the proper leaves, as it 
was previously deposited below the 
seed-ieaves, and» trom this) sprng 
aher central vessels, which vive ex- 
istence to, and feed other leaves and 
buds. 

A considerable part of the ascend- 
ing tlurd must necessarily bave been 


_recentiy absorbed trom the sou: but 


inthe alburnum it becomes mixed 
with the true sap of the plant, a pore 
ton of which, during its descent 
fown the bark, aj pears to secrete ine 
te the alburnmm, through passages 
corresponcernt to the anustumosing 
Vesseis of the animal economy. for 
as the cotyledons: or scedeleave Ss first 
atiorded the organizable matier which 
composed the first proper leaves, so 
these, when full grown, prepare the 
fluid which generates other young 


leaves, the ‘health ana growth of 


Which are as much dey vendent on the 
oider leaves, as ea wien first 
formed, were S upon ihe cotyledons. 

Tbe power of each proper leaf to 
Seuerate sap, in any given species 


and varie ly of plant, appears to be in 
the compound ratio of its width, its 
thickness, and the exposure of its up- 
per surface to light, tna proper tem- 
perature, As the growth of the 
plant proceeds, the number and 
width of the mature leaves encreases 
rapidly, in proporuon to the number 
of young leaves wo be formed; aud 
the creation consequently exceeds 
the expenditure of trne sap. ‘This 
therefore accuimulites daring a sues 
cession of weeks, or mouths, or years, 
according to the natural babits and 
duration of the plant, and ov: ying 
considerah.ly according to the soil 
and climate in which each individual 
grows; and the sap thus geverated 
is eposited in the balb of the Tulip, 
in the tuber of the Potatoe, in’ the 
fibrous roots of Grasses, and in the 
alburaum of trees, during winter, 
and is dispersed through their toliage 
aad bark during the spring and suine 
mer, 

As soon as the plant has attained 
its ave of puberty, a portion of its 
sap is expended in the production 
of blastoms and fruit) ‘These ori- 
ginare from, and are fed by central 
vessels, apparently similar to those 
of the sueculent annual shoot and 
leaf stalk, and which probably cone 
vey a singilar fluid; fora buuch of 
vrapes grew and ripened, when 
graficd upon a leat stalk; and a 
succulent young shoot of the Vine, 
under the same circumstances, ace 
quired a growth of many fect. 

The frait, or seed vessel, appears 
to be generated wholly by the pre- 


pared sap of the plant, and its chief 
-olfice to be that of adaptmy the 


fluids, which ascend into it, to afford 
proper nutrimeut to the seeds it con- 
tams. I proceed to offer some ob- 


servations upon the proper culture of 


the Melon, 

There is not, I believe, anv spe- 
cies of fruit at present cultivated in 
the-gardens of this country, which 
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so rarely acquires the greatest de- 
gree of “havent of which it ts ca- 
pable of acquiring in our climate, 
as the Melon. Jt 1s generally found 
so defective both in richness and 
flavour, that it ll repays the expense 
and trouble of its culture; and my 
own gardener, though not detective 
in skill or attention, had generally 
so little success, that | had given 
hins orders not to plant Melons 
again. Attending, however, after 
my arders were given, more Closely 
to his mode of culture, and to that 
of other gardeners in my neighbour. 
hood, I thought I saw sufficient 
cause for the want of flayour in the 
fruit, in the want of efficient foliage; 
and appealing to experiment, I have 
had ample reason to think my opi- 
nions well founded. 

The leaves of the Melon, as of 
every other plant, naturally arrange 
themselves so as tu present, with the 
utmost advantage, their upper sur- 
faces to the light; and if, by any 
means, the position of the plant ts 
changed, the leayes, as long as they 
are young and vigorous, make ef 
forts to regain their proj-cr position 
But the extended branches of the 
Melon plant, particularly under 
glass, are slender and feeble; its 
Jeaves are broad and heavy ; and its 
leaf stalks long; so that if the leaves 
be oace removed, either by the 
weight of water from the watering- 
pot, the hand of the gardener in 
prunig, in eradicating weeds, or 
any other cause, from their proper 
position, they never regain it; and 
m consequence, a large portion of 
that fofiage, which preceded, cr 
was formed at the same period with 
the blossoms, and which nature in- 
tended to generate sap to feed the 
fruit, becomes diseased and sickly, 
and consequently out of office, be- 
fore the fruit acquires maturity. 

To remedy this defect, | placed 
my plants at greater distances from 
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each other than my gardener had 
previously done. putting a sinvle 
plant under each licht, the glass of 
which was six feet long hy fuge 
wide. The beds were formed of a 
suflicient depth of rich mould to en 
sure the vigorous growth of the 
plant; and the mould was, as usual, 
covered with brick Ules, over which 
the branches were conducted in 
every direction, 50 as to present the 
largest possible width of foliave w 
the light. Many simali booked pegs, 
such as the sieader branches of the 
beech, the bireh, and hazel readily 
afford, had been previously provid, 
ed; and by these, which passed into 
the mould of the bed, between the 
tiles the branches of the plants were 
secured trom being disturbed from 
their first position. The leaves were 
also heid erect, and at an equal dis. 
tance from the glass, and enabled, 
if slightly moved trom their proper 
position, 'O rFeyain it 

I, however, still found that the 
leaves sustained great injury from 
the weight of the water falling trom 
the watering pot; and I therefore 
ordered the water to be poured from 
a vessel of a proper corstruction, 
upon the brick tiles, between the 
leaves, without at all touching them; 
and thus managed, I had the plea- 
sure to see that the toliage remained 
erect aod healthy. The fruit abso 
grew with very extraordinary mr’ 
pidity, ripened in an unusually short 
time, and acquired a degrce of pete 
fection, which J had never previous 
ly seen. 

As soon as a sufficient quantity 
of frov (between twenty and thirty 
pounds) on each plant ts set, | woold 
recommend the turther production 
of foliage to be prevented, by pinch 
ing off the lateral shoots as soon a 
produced, wherever more, foliage 
cannot be exposed to the Inght. No 
part of the full grown leaves shold 
ever be destroyed before the fruit 
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is gathered, unless they injure each 
other, DV being too much crowded 
together ; for each leaf, when full 
erowns however distant from the 
frait, and Lrowimng on ia distinct 
branch of the plant, still contributes 
to its support 5 and hence tt arises, 
that when a plant has as great a num- 
ber of growing frat upon part of its 
brauches, as it ts capabie of teed- 
iqy, the blossoms upon other bran- 
ches, which extend in an opposite 
jirection, prove abortive. 

The variety of Melon, which I 
exclusively cultivate, is litle Known 
in this country, and was imported 
fom Salonica, by Mr. J. Hawkins, 
ly form is neariy spherical, whea 
tbe fruit is most perfect, and with- 
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out any depressious upon its sur- 
face: its colour approaching to that 
of gold, and its flesh pertectly white. 
It requires aimach greater state of 
maturity thau any other vanety of 
its species, and Continues to improve 
in flavour and richness, till it bee 
comes externally soft, and betrays 
some symptoms of incipient decay. 
The consistence of its flesh is then 
nearly thatof a water melon, and it 
is so sweet, that few will think it 
improved by the addition of sugar, 
The weight of a good Melon of thig 
variety is about seven pounds, [ 
send some seeds of it to be distribut- 
ed amongst such members of the 
Horticultural Society, as may wisly 
to receive them. 
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ASTRONOMY. 
STRONOMICAL Computation for 
1812; by Dr. Kelly, 5s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy ; 
by Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S., &c. 
20s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Public Life of John 
Horne Tooke, esq.; containing an ac- 
count of his Connections with the most 
eminent characters of the reign of George 
lil; his trials for sedition, high treason, 
&e.; by W. Hamilton Reid, 5s. bds. 

Account of the Life and Writings of 
lord Chancellor Som@rs} including re- 
marks on the public affairs in which he 
wis engaged; by Henry Maddock, esq. 
Lincola’s-Inn, £.1 lls. 6d. bds. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings 
i James Benigne Bosseut, Bishop of 
Mewx; by Charles Butler, esq. 7s. 

Memoirs of the late Hon. and Rev. W. 
B, Cadogan, M.A.; J. Bacon, esq. R.A. ; 
ud the Rev. J. Newton; by the Rev. R. 
Cecil, Edited by J. Pratt, 15s. 

A Briefe Memoriall of the Lyfe and 
Death of Dr. J. Spottiswood, Bishop of 
Gogher, in Ireland; from a Manuscript 
wthe Auchinleck Library, 10s. 6d. 


Memoirs of Ferdinand Baron Geramb; 
including the Baron’s address to the people 
of England, intended to have been pub- 
lished by himself, 2s. 


EDUCATION, 
The Holy Scriptures recommended, 
without creeds and ceremonies, as the 
foundation of moral instruction, 2s. 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY, 


Anecdotes of British and Spanish He- 
roism, displayed at Tarifa, during the 
Siege at that place, and the victory ob- 
tained over the French, 3s. 6d. 

Historic Anecdotes, and secret Memoirs 
of the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland; by Sir J. Barrington, 
part IV. £.1 1s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Collection of Statutes which have bees 
enacted since the reign of George IIL, for 
the Relief of Irish and English Romias 
Catholics, 53, : ' 

Essay on Aquatic Rights, or Law of 
Fishing; by J. Schulte, 55. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Narrativ: respecting the Cure of a tons 
firmed Cancer, which was speedily and 
radically cured by external application, !«. 
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MISCELLANIES 

An Essay on the Misrepres entations, 
ignorance, and Plagiarisms, of certain [n- 
fidel Writers; by the Rev. R. Walpole, 
M.A. 

Spirit of the Journals for 1811, 

Sketches of a plan for eadenction and 
securing Charitable donations; by P. Love- 
lass, 2s. 

The Complete Works of Adam Smith, 
L.L.D., F.R.S. of London and Ediaburgh ; 
with an account of his Life and W ritings, 
by Professor Dugald Stewart, 5 volumes, 
£3. . 

Pretensions to a final analysis of the 
nature and origin of sublimity, style, beaue 
ty, genius, and taste; by the Rev .B. Bar- 
rett, 5s. 

On the Management of Light in I!lu- 
mination ; together with an account of a 
new portable jamp; by Benjamin Count 
Rumford, F R.S. 

A new Map of the Roads of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, drawn from the la- 
test authorities, and engraved by Edward 
Mogg. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy, beng 
heads of Leciures deiivered in the Wnt 
versity of Edinburgh ; ; by John Playfair, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, &c. ke. 
Vol, Ist, 9s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
I says,—says I ; by ihe author of 
“* Thinks I, to myself,” 10s. 6d. 
Sir Ferdinand of Engiand, 4 vols. 
Traits of Nature; by Miss Burney, 


#£.1 10s. 
El Diablo Lojue lo; ah the Devil on 
Two Sticks, in Spanish, 4s. 6d. 


The Life and Adventures of the Cheva- 
lier de Faublas. 20s. 

Marian ; in 3 vols. 15s. 

Says she. to her neighbour, What? by 
an Old Fashioned En; glishman, 


POETRY. 

A Tour in search of the Picturesque ; by 
the Rev. Dr. Syntax ; a poem, in 30 chap- 
ters, 10s. 6d. 

The Rosary; or, Beads of Love; with 
the poem of Sula, 10s. 6d. 

Enchanted Plants, aud Festival of the 
Rose ; by Mrs. Montolieu, 7s. 6d. 

British Scenery; a poetical Sketch, 4s. 

England’s Helicon; a collection ot pase 
toral and lyric poems, first published at 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth; to 
which is added, a biographical and critical 
jntroduction, 4.2 2s, 
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Religious Contemplations, a synopii - 
5 


the Principles of Natural Theo! ogy, and of 
. 

Christianity ; in verse, ls. 6d, 
Ema: acipation ; 3 a Didactic Dramasi ic 


Poem ; by J. Hinckley, 4s. 

Neylected Genius ; by W.H. Ireland, 8 
extra bds. : 

The Domestic Affections, and the 
Poeins ; by Felicia Dorothea Browne, 7 
bds. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONomy, 


A Letter tothe Freeholders of the Coun. 
ty of Fife, onthe Subject of Parliamentary 
Referm ; by Hugo Arnot, esq 3s. 

Hints to ail Classes “on t! he State of the 
Country, Is. Gd. 

Letters of Marquis W ellesley respecting 
the Colleve of Fort William, 2s. 6d, 

Au Auswer to a Letter from Mr. Joho 
Merritt, on the Subject of Parliamentary 
Reform ; by William Roscoe, esq. 2s. 6d. 

History of the European Commerce with 
India ; by D. Macpherson, £.1 16s, 

Remarks on the Leading Arguments ig 
favour of Catholic Lmaacipation ; by J, 
Luiges, 3s. . 

The Crisis, or the Delicate Javestiga 
tion, 2s. 6d, 

Suum Cuique, or the Rights of the Sove. 
reign, and Wrongs of the Subject, Is. 

Short Practical Considerations on Scarcie 
tv, aud on the Plans for Remedying de 
ficient Subsistence in Great Britain and Ire. 
land ; by Thomas Moloch, esq. 2s. 

Report of the Speech of John Leslie 
Foster, esq. on Mr Grattan’s Motion for 
a Committee on the State of the Penal laws 
now in force agaist the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, Is. Gd, 

SERMONS. 

Glory of Israel ; by J. Collyer, 1s. 6d. 

Village Sermens; by the Rev. G. Burder, 
Vol. Vi. Ys, 

The Sermons of Dr. Edwin Sandy’s, for 
merly Archbishop of York, with a Life of 
the Author; by ‘Thomas D. Whitaker, 
jm F.S.A. 15s. 

The Rights of Conscience asserted and 
defined, in reference to the modern ills 
terpretation of the ‘Toleration Act; ima 
Discourse delivered at Essex-street Chapel, 
London, by ‘Thomas Belsham, 23. 

The beneficial Influence of Christianity 
on the Condition and Character of te 
Female Sex ; by J. Aspland. 

THEOLOGY. 


Lectures on Portions of the Old Tes?’ 
meut ; intended to illustrate Jewish History, 
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and Scripture Characters ; by George Hill, 
D. D. F R S.E. 12s. 

The Reasoning which was between the 
Abbot of Crosraguel, and John Knox, m 
Maybrill, concerning the Masse, 
12s. 

Vindication of the Presbyterian Form of 
Church Government, as professed in the 
sandards in the Church of Scotland ; by 
s. §, Brown, 5s 

The Welsh Looking-glass, or Thouchts 
on the State of Religion in North Wales, 


1562, 


1s. ; . 
Letters to a Friend on Fashionable A- 


musements, 1s. 8d. 

The Doctrines of Calvinism defended ; in 
a Letter addressed to a person of different 
sentiments, Is. od. 


ROOKS PUBLISHED IN IRELAND. 

Historical address on the Calamities oc- 
asioned by Foreign Influence in the No- 
mination of Bishops to Irish Sees ; by the 
Rev. C. O'Connor, D.D. part 2d, 13s. 

—— 

A Narrative of the Confinement and 
Frile of William Steel Dickson, D.D. For- 
merly Minister of the Presbyterian Con- 
pregations of Ballyhalbert and Portaferry, in 
the Covzity of Down, and now of Keady, i m 
the County Armagh ; to which is annexed, 
an Account of an ‘Ass iult committed on the 
Author, Sep. 9th, 1811, on his return from 
the Catholic Meeting in the City of Ar- 
mach; with a sketch of proceedings con- 
sequent thereon; by Wm. Steel Dickson, 


DD. £.1 2s. 9d. bds. 
Xx This publication may be procured 


by application to Robert Trail, Bridge- . 
street, or to Michael F, Corr, Valbot- 
street, Belfast. 


This book is deserving of public atten- 
tion. Ina plain simple narrative, with all 
the characteristic appearance of truth, Dr. 


Critique on Dr. Dickson's Narrative. 
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Dickson devel lopes some truly tragic scenes, 
in which menin 1798 were forced to suffer 
privations, and long imprison- 
ments, merely ou suspicion, and without 
their being brought to any trial. The 
changes in the political life of Lord Castle- 
reagh, are weli depicted, and the generous 
couduct of the young Robert Stewart is 
finely contrasted with the future progress 
of the slippery statesman, e early hacknied 
in some of the worst ways of men. The 
synod of Ulster are also brought before the 
public in a manner so as not to reflect much 
credit on thein, from their obsequiousness to 
bow to a government, who have a Regium 
Donum, with which to reward those who 
are willing to go the full length of pleasing! 
This bady is now put on trial before the 
public, w ho have a right to judge of all 
public men and public measures, If they 
can say any thing in their defence, they 
are entitled to a fair hearing, But a re- 
gard to their own honour calls on them to 
vindicate theinsclves if they are able. 

‘Lhe reading of this interesting narrative 
by recalling the scenes of 1798, and the two 
preceding years, furnishes many subjects 
for seriousreflection. By the perusal of it, 
we may be led to account for the apathy, 
and almost total want of public spirit which 
mark the present times. Asystemof terror, 
the result of the events of those black days, 
operating on a people preferring ease and 
gain to true honour, sunk in a commer- 
cial and luxurious spirit, has nearly banish- 
ed all generous fecling, induced a culp- 
able timidity, produced a state, fatally 
destructive of virtue and true patriotism, 

md divided the community between 
ha lughty tyrants, and self-degraded slaves. 
A people losing the internal sense of in- 
dependence are debased by their own acts, 

and rendered fit tor the chains imposed on 
them, and unworthy of a better fate. K. 
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By a new arrangement, to afford longer 
time for bringing down the R ire of 
Politics as near as possible to the end of 
the month, the Documents are now placed 
before the Retrospect. 


COMMON COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 


The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
the Alderaien, Sheriffs, and Common Coun- 


cil of the City of London, waited upon 
his Royal Highness the Prince Repent, at 
Carlton House, with the following address 
and Petition, which was read by John Sil- 
vester, Esq. the Recorder. 


To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 


Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Biie 
tain and Ireland. 
The Humble aad Dutiful Address and pe- 
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tition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons of the City of London, 
in Common Council assembled. 


May it please your Royal Hishne:s, 

We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, humbly approach 
your Royal Highness, dutifully to repre- 
sent our deep sense of the difficulties and 
dangers impending over the country, and 
auxiously to invite your beneficent atten- 
tion to the complaints and grievances of 
your afflicted but faithful subjects. 

Fourteen months have elapsed since your 
Royal Highness acceded to the Regency 
of these Kingdoms, at which time, we 
felt it our duty to submit to you a state- 
ment of abuses which had taken root in 
the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, the speedy correction and removal 
of which we deemed essential to the pros 
perity and safety of the empire; and we 
now again present ourselves before yotr 
Royal Highness, to express ovr unfeigned 
sorrow, that during this interval no effi- 
cient measures have been adopted by your 
ministers, calculated to satisfy the wishes 
and wants of your peop!e; but that, on 
the contrary, the same malpractices, and 
the same false principles of Government, 
have been tenaciously pursued and enfor- 
ced, thereby adding contumely to injury, 
and extinguishing the spring of public 
energy ina free nation ; we have continued 
to witness the same system of profligacy 
in the expenditure of public money; the 
same system of governing by undue in- 
fluence and corruption; the same system 
of delusion in regard to the circulating 
medium and finances of the country ; the 
same system of arbitrary and grievous as- 
sessment and collection of taxes, by which 
industry is thwarted and liberty violated ; 
the same system of introducing into the 
heart of the country foreign troops; the 
same system of persecuting the Press, by 
which the value of free discussion on na- 
tional topics is lost to Prince and peo- 
ple; and finally, the same system of coer- 
cive restrictions on the freedom of com- 
merce, by which many of our merchants 
and manufacturers have been involved in 
ruin, and flourishing districts reduced to 
beggary. 

As faithful and loyal subjects, and as 
the representatives of the first City in your 
Empire, we feel the deepest affliction in 
being thus compelled to reiterate this enue 
meration of the malpractices and mistaken 
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principles of your ministers; we should 
however compromise that senge of public 
duty, and that character of frankness 
which appertain to us as freemen and Bri. 
tons, were we to disguise the truth and 
forbear to express our conviction, thar 
your confidential advisers have plinged 
this great and once flourishing empire into 
an abyss, from which we can be rescued 
only by radical reforms, and a total change 
in our domestic government, and foreign 
policy. 

In a crisis, therefore, which involve 
the destiny of the greatest empire of these 
or past times—of an empire which is blessed 
by Providence with unequalled natural 
advantages—and which possesses a people 
that in all ages have bravely secured their 
prosperity on the solid basis of public 
liberty, we feel that we should justly merit 
the reproaches of our country and posters 
ity, if, at sucha crisis, we were to refrain 
from laying before your Royal Highnesa 
faithful representation of the public grieve 
ances, and expressing our painful appre 
hensions for the welfare and the very exi- 
tence of the nation ; we therefore pray, 

That your Royal Highness will be gre 
ciously pleased, to dismiss from your coun 
cils those Ministers who have proved them 
selves so undeserving of the confidence of 
your people, and call to the administra 
tion of the government men of public cha 
racter and patriotic principles, whose en- 
larged ‘and liberal policy is suited to the 
enlightened character of the nation, whose 
wisdom and energy would prove equal 
to the exigencies of the times, whose in 
clination would lead them to secure the 
affections of the people, and whose public 
spirit would stimulate them to effect thos 
reforms in the Commons House of Parliz 
ment, and in the various branches of the 
State, which at this perilous crisis dre ab» 
solutely necessary to the restoration of ne 
tional prosperity, and not less essential to 
the honour and true interests of the crown, 
than to the security and true glory of the 
Empire. 

Signed by order of Court, 

Henry Woootuortt. 


To which Address and Petition his Roya 
Highness returned the following a 
swer i-— 

It must always be my inclination tole 
ten with attention to the Petitions of ay 
part of his Majesty’s subjects. 

For the redress of any grievances, 
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ghich they can reasonably complain, I 
hive full confidence in the wisdom of Par- 
jament, the great Council of the Nation. 

“Being firmly of opinion, that the total 
change in the domestic govesnment and 

i . : . . 

foreign policy of the country, which it is 
the declared object of your petition to ac- 
complish, would only serve to incresse 
thedangers against which we have to con- 
rend; I should be wanting to ms self, aud 
to the great interests committed to my 
charge, f I did not steadily persevere in 
these endeavours which appear to me best 
alculated to support the just nights of 
the nation abroad, and to preserve invio- 
ute the constitution at home. 

These endeavours can only be attended 
with success, when seconded by the zeal 
and loyalty of his Majesty’s people, upon 
which I shall continue to place the strong- 
et reliance. 

% 
— a 
LIVERPOOL PETITION, FOR A REPEAL OF 
THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


TO the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Merchants, Traders, and other Ihabi- 
tants of the town of Liverpool ; 

Shorweth, 

That your petitioners are compelled by 
the most urgent necessity, to lay their dis- 
tresses and grievances beiore your honour- 
ible House. 

That the general depression of the com- 
merce and manutactures of the country has 
been particularly felt by the town and port 
of Liverpool; that the trade has rapidly 
declined ; and that the more laborious part 
the mhabitants, consisting of  ship- 
wrights, rope-makers, sail makers, car- 
penters, porters, c&rt@rs, and labourers, 
with their numerous families, are reduced 
astate of unexampled suffering and dis- 
tress, 

That your petitioners have heard with 
Wrprise and indignation, that statements 
lavebeen made tending to keep your ho- 
wurable House, and the country at large, 
Rignorance of the real state of this popu- 
bus town, and denying facts which are but 
9 grievously notorious to every inhabi- 
lant of the place. 

That it is not true, as your petitioners 
inderstand it has been publicly represent- 
td, that there was not more than three to 
ur thousand persons whose necessities 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XLVI. 
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entitled them to support and assistance 
from a public subscription of the inhabi« 
tants entered into for chat purpose. 

That it is not true, that not a single ships 
wright is out of employ who is willing to 
WOrk. 

That the fact is, that the distresses of 
the labouring part of the community and 
their families having rendered relief indise 
pensably necessary, a public subscription 
was entered into for that object in the 
month of December last, hy which nearly 
1G OOO persons were in one weck relieve 
ed. 

That your petitioners compute the nume 
ber of persons, so receiving relief, to have 
been at least one sixth part of the present 
population of the town, 

That the falsehood of the assertion, that 
there isno wantofemploy for those who are 
willing to work, is apparent through the 
whole town of Liverpool, amidst all its 
docks, on all its quays, and in every street, 
where numbers of industrious mechanics, 
many of whom are free burgesses of the 
town, areseen without employment; whilst 
ethers are compelled, by their necessities, 
to solicit in the vicinity of the town for cha- 
ritable aid. 

That in addition to the want of employ, 
the distressed situation of the town 1s age 
gravated by the present high and rapidly 
increasing price of all the necessaries of 
life; from which evil if some rel'et cannot 
be obtained by the speedy interference of 
your honourable House, your petitioners 
eannct but apprehend the mast alarming 


and fatal consequences 


That it appears to your petitioners to be 
as impious as it is unjust, to attribute the 
distresses which affect the country princi- 
pally to the dispensations of Providence, 
as to the productions of the soil, or to any 
other cause which the interference of your 
honourable House, in conjunction with 
the other branches of the Legislature, may 
not in a great degree remove. 

‘That your petitioners have heard with 
real alarm, that a high and confidential 
servant ofthe Crown did, in the presence 
of his Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchee 
quer, and of a respectable deputation froin 
the inhabitants of a large manufacturing 
town, lately make use of language which 
appears to your petitioners, trom the time 
aud occasion on wirich it was introduced, 
to develope the views and intentions of 
Ministers more decisively than thousands 
of state papers, and public documents, and 
shows that they are prepared to risk the 
gee 
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very existence of the country in the farther 
prosecution of measures, which have alrea- 
dy reduced it to its present unexampled 
state of suffering. 

That your petitioners cannot but avow 
to your honourable House their most so- 
lemn convictions that the distresses of the 
country are panty occasioned by the 
present ruinous and long protracted war, 
by the sacrifice of the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the country to war- 
measures injurious only to ourseives, there- 
by destroying and drying up the very 
sgurces of revenue, and tn particular by 
the Orders in Council affecting in their 
operation our trade with neutral states. 

That the consequences of these Orders 
are more particularly felt in the port of 
Liverpool, where, during the year 1807 
(being immediately prior to the operation 
of the Orders in Council) 489 American 
vessels, independently of other neutral 
ships, were cleared out; and where, in the 
course of six months inthe year 1809, when 
the effect of such Orders was understood to 
be suspended by negociation 336 American 
vessels were cleared out ; which ships were 
Jaden almost entirely with Briiish manu- 
factures, having afforded in their outfit 
profitable emplo\ ment to great numbers of 
merchants, tradesmen, mechanics, and la- 
bourers of the town of Liverpool. 

That in consequence of the Orders in 
Council of November, 1807, continued in 
certain of their provisions by another Ore 
der in Council of the 26th of April, 18°9, 
the shipments from neutral states to this 
port are become yery inconsiderable ; and 
that in particular the merchants of the A- 
merican states being, by local repulations 
of their own government, prevented, du- 
ring the continuance of the Orders in Co: n- 
cil, from importing, in return for their car- 
goes, the manufactures of this country, are 
compelled to draw bills of exchange tor 
the proceeds of their shipments, which 
biils have been for some months last past 
at a discount in the United States of 15 to 
20 per cent. ; and are now nearly unsale- 
able at«any price ; a circumstance felt at 
the present time with particular pressure 
by this country, from its enhancing the 
price, and greatly diminishing the quan- 
tity, of grain and flour imported from A- 
merica. 

That whilst the direct effect of the Or- 
ders in Council has been to diminish and 
injure the revenues, commerce, and manu- 
factures of these kingdoms, they have also 
compelled neutrals te rely upon their own 
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efforts for those articles which were before 
supplied by this country, and notoriogs! 

to establish manufactories of various kinds, 
which must eventually lead to an exclusion 
of British manufactures, and thereby ree 
der permament those evils which are at 
present experienced. 

That your petitioners cannot but cone 
template with the most pointed sentiments 
of disapprobation, the system of a litensed 
trade with the enemy, by which a power 
of dispensing with the laws is vested in the 
minister for the time being, and has beeq 
exercised, as your petitioners humbly ap. 
prehend, toa most dangerous and alarming 
extent. 

That the direct and immediate effect of 
such measures is the increase of the naval 
power of our enemies, the transferring the 
commerce of this country to hostile or fo. 
reign traders, and the encouragement of 
crimes which destroy all confidence amongst 
civilized statesy and which, when limied 
in their effects to these realms, are punish 
ed withthe most exemplary severity. Your 
petitioners therefore most humbly but com 
fidently call upon your honourable House, 
to vindicate the national character, and to 
mark with due reprobation a system of ins 
tercourse, involving the breach of all moral 
obligation, highly dangerous to the ultie 
mate safety of the country, and supported 
by perjury, forgery, and fraud, 

Your petitioners humbly conceive, that 
these and many other evils would be done 
away by withdrawing the Orders in Coun 
cil; that such a measure, by restoring 4 
free intercourse between this count aod 
neutral states, would relieve the nation 
general, and the town of Liverpool in pat 
ticular, from great and increasing distress; 
would open and restore to our mani 
facturers the most valuable markets which 
our country ever possessed ; would encous 
rage the shipments and importation,of graia 
and flour, now so indispensably necessaty 
to the supply of these islands ; would again 
afford employment to the laborious part 
of the community, and would, as er 
petitioners are fully convinced, be fou 
a speedy and substantial remed for a great 
part of our present evils, and a <i 
against those much greater calamities whi 
appear to be rapidly approaching, 
which your petitioners cannot contem 
without sentiments too alarming .to bee 

ressed. 

. Your petitioners therefore humbly pet 
that your honourable House will take: 


subject into your immediate considerate 
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ind will afford your petitioners such relief 
gs your honourable House may in its wis- 
dom think fit. . 
[Signed by 6662 persons.] 
Asimiar petition to the House of Lords 
was presented by the Earl of Derby, sign- 
ed by the same number of persons. 


—_— 
LIVERPOOL PETITION.® 
Presented by Mr. Brougham. 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 


sembled. 


The Humble Petition of the Undersigned 

Inhabitants of the town of Liverpool. 

Showeth, 

That your Petitioners have been credi- 
bly informed, and do believe, that the 
Right Hon. George Rose did lately, ina 
conference between his Majesty’s Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and certain Master 
Manufacturers of the town of Birming- 
ham, compare the situation of the people 
of England and France to that of two men 
holding their heads in a vessel of water, 
and trying which can longest endure the 
pain of suffocation. 

That your petitioners cannot, without 
great alarm, hear of this type or compa- 
rison, as illustrating the effects of a war 
which his Majesty’s ministers have, from 
time to time, promised to terminate by the 
subjugation and restraint of France. 

That though the above-mentioned come 
Parison too aptly typifies the condition of 
= petitioners, all whose means of live- 
ihood are alarmingly curtailed by the 


_tvents of war, and by the process of tax- 


ation, and many of whom are reduced 
tothe extreme of want, it is by no means 
applicable to the Right Hon, George Rosé, 
and divers others similarly circumstanced, 
who, by the emvluments of the offices 
which they hold undér government, and 
the possessions of considerable pensions 
aod salaries of sinecure places, are much 
at their ease, ingthe midst of public cala- 
mity. 

That your petitioners do, therefore, pray 
your Honourable House to pass- a Bill for 
‘ppropriating, during the future conti- 
Ruance of the war, the salaries of all sine- 
ture offices, and all unmerited and extrava- 
gant pensions to public purposes, which Bill 


~~ 


*This has been ludicrously called, the 
Bucket Petition, 
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your petitioners humbly conceive, by 
tending in a degree to equalize the es- 
sure of the times, will, at once, tranquil 
ize the general feeling, and accelerate to 
this country the acquisition of the blessings 
of peace, 
i 
LIVERPOOL PETITION, 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spi- 
ritual aud ‘Temporal of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled. 


The Humble Petition of the Undersigned 
Merchants, Traders, and other Inhabi- 
tants of the town of Liverpool, 


Most humbly showeth, 

That it is not without the greatest relue- 
tance, that your petitioners obtrude theme 
selves again upon your Lordships’ deliber- 
ations, your petitioners having so late as 
the 27th day of April last, together with 
other inhabitants of the town of Liver- 
pool, amounting in the whole to between 
six and seven thousand persons, laid be~ 
fore your Lordships their humble peti- 
tion, entreating the interference of your 
Lordships for relieving the distresses which 
your petitioners, in common with the rest 
of the commercial and manufacturing 
parts of the country, sustain, by reason 
of the Orders in Council, of November, 
1807, modified by that of April, 1809, 
affecting the trade of neutral states. Put 
your petitioners most humbly trust for your 
Lordship’s indulgence and pardon, when 
they state, that since such former petition, 
they have been apprised that his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regei.t, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, has ise 
sued a declaration, accompanied by au 
Order in Council, dated at Cariton House, 
the 2ist day of April last, by which the 
interest of your petitioners are deeply af 
fected, their expectation of relief disap 
pointed, and the empire itself, in the hums 
ble judgment of your petitioners, placed 
in a situation of unexampled danger and 
alarm. 

It cannot have escaped the vigilant at+ 
tention of your Lordships to the concerns 
and interests of the country, that from the 
period when the Orders in Council, above 
referred to, began to operate, as well in 
their immediate effects, as in giving rise 
to the restrictive regulations of other states, 
the trade with neutrals has been greatly 
affected, and in particular the trade with 
the United States of America, which az 
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other periods, even during the continu- 
ance of the war, had been carried on to a 
great extent, has gradually declined, and 
is at present nearly extinguished—To 
what precise causes this is to be attributed, 
‘will appear from. the numerous petitions 
on this subject on your Lordship’s table, 
praying tor relief;—from which, and 
from the consideration of the distressed 
state of the country, of the numerous me- 
chanics and labourers out of employ, of 
the high price of provisions, and the 
gloomy prospect of an actual deficiency of 
the principal necessaries of life—your pe- 
titioners were induced to flaiter themselves 
that such Orders in Council! would either 
be speedily withdrawn, or would be mo- 
dified so as to afford this country in gene- 
ral that relief of which it stands so greatly 
in need. 

But it is with sentiments of the bitterest 
disappointment, and deepest sorrow, that 
your petitioners now perceive from the 
tenor of the Declaration, and Order in 
Council of the 2ist of April, that not 
only no immediate relief ts intended to be 
givcn, but that his Majesty’s present minis- 
ters have, by a solemn and national Act, 
»recluded themselves from the powér of 
alfording such relief under any circum- 
stances, or in any emergency, having 
made the continuance or non-continuance 
Of, the Orders in Counce dependant not 
on the circumstances, or the mterests of 
this country, not on the feelings of his 
Koval Highness the Prince Regent, for 
the complaints or the sufferings of a loyal 
people; not on the wise and considerate 
interposition of either house of Parhament ; 
but on the measures to be adopted by a 
hosiile power, over wiwse couneils this 
country has ne coniroul, 

You Lordships will doubtless have al- 
ready with astonishmeut and 
alarm, that by the whole tenor of the de- 
claration of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, before reterred to, the continu- 
ance or revocation of the Orders in Coun- 
cil is rendered dependant on the continu- 
ance or pon-conumuance of the decrees 
promulgated at Berlin and Milan, by the 
present Ruler of France; and that in de 
ciaring it to be the determination of his 
Royal Highness, stui firmly to resist the 


observed 


eifecis imiended to be produced by those. 


decrees, such resistance must be vrrtually 
and substantially understood to consist in 
the maitaining the Orders in Counc'l. 
‘This appears to us not only the positive 
sense ef such declaration, but to be the 
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sole inference arising from the expressed 
condition, that when the French decrees 
shall be formally and unconditionally re. 
pealed, the Orders in Council shal! be ree 
voked—and as a further confirmation of 
such construction, your petitioners are 
compelled to observe, that this determina. 
tion to support and continue the Orders ig 
Council, appears to them tw have nore 
ferences whatever to the inferior cong. 
tion of this country, or the numerous pts 
titions frown the great trading and man. 
facturing towns of the kingdom for ther 
repeal; but that such Orders in Coung} 
appear to be continued as a great measure 
of state policy, avowed in the eyes of the 
world, from which it is the determinaticg 
of the British government on no oceasiog 
to recede, except on the conditions, ia 
the declaration expressed, which we there 
fore presume cannot be withdrawn by his 
Majesty’s present ministers, without humie 
liation and disgrace, and upon the maim 
tainance of which they appear to ws 
have placed the decision of the great ques 
tion—W ether we are to be at peace or wa 
with the United States of America? 
Equally painful and alarming must it 
on the other band to your Lordships, to 
observe, that by the express tenor of such 
declaration, no discretion or choice ap 
pears to be left to the mintsters of thi 
country, as to the non-repeal of the Or 
ders in Council, ir case the French gover 


“ment should revoke its decrees; but tht 


the repeal of such Orders in Couneil ft 
lows cf course, and net as the act of the 
British government, but as the act of th 
present Ruler of France. 

The surprize and anxiety which your 
Lordships’ petitioners, in common wit 
all their fellow subjects, must feel at sath 
an idea, are encreased by the consideratii, 
that such decision of the French Rulers 
not limited to any determinate time, but 
that it is m such declaration expressly pe 
vided, that if at any time hereafter th 
Berlin and Milan Decrees shal} be repealed 
that then the Orders in Council shall with 
out any further order be whdily and 
lutely revoked—by wiich it appears, 
whatever alteration or circumstance Df 
hereafter take place, in the internal 
tion or the public relations of this cous! 
the continuance or non-continuance of ™ 
Orders in Couneil, of measures deeply # 
fecting, ‘either injuriously or ben 
the interest of these realms, i made ®. 
depend upon its imost implacable Ener), 
who will not fail to execute it ma 
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the most injurious to the prosperity, the 
most distressing to the condition, and the 
most fatal to the safety of the British em- 
pire. 438 

it is impossible for your petitioners, con- 
gstently with the duty and allegiance they 
owe to their sovereign, to wait in silent 
wspence for the decision of a hostile pow- 
er, ona subject so deeply affecting their 
dearest intcrests, involving not only the 
exercise of their various professions, the 
employment of their capital, and the sup- 

tof themselves and their numerous fa- 
milies, but interfering with all those feel- 
ings of a British subject, which can teach 
him to look alone to his own Sovereign, 
and the two Houses of Parliament, acting 
in their executive and legislative capaci- 
ties, for the enactment or execution of 
any measures, Which, upon due delibera- 
tion, and the consideration of actual and 
present circumstances, may appear to be 
expedient—under these circumstances, yet 
more strongly felt—shan expressed,—your 
petitioners resert to your Lordships as the 
hereditary guardians of the constitution, 
and the protectors of the honour and dig- 
nity and the safety of the realm, most hum- 
bly intreating that your Lordships will be 
pleased to take into your most serious con- 
jideration, this new and unexampled state 
of public affairs ;—humbly trusting, that 
your Lordships will not fail to mark with 
due reprobation, the conduct of those mi- 
nisters, who afier having, by a series of 
ruinous and destructive measures, plunged 
the country into its present calamitous 
gate, have now openly disqualified them- 
ives from affording it relief, and sub- 
mitting its dearest interests to the decision 
of a despotic enemy, and that your Lord- 
ships will finally be pleased to exert the 
high privileges with which you are invested 
bythe constitution, in recommending to 
hisRoyal Highness the Prince Regent, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
to call into his Council such persons as may 
be likely from their experience, their pa- 
trictism, and their virtugs, to restore the 
presperity, and protect the honour of the 
Country, 


—— 
PETITION OF THE PROTESTANT DISSENT? 
ING MINISTERS. 


Tothe Right Honourable the Lords Spirit 
ual and ‘l'emporal, in Parliament assem- 
bled : 


The humble Petition of the undersigned, 


Documents. 
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being Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
the Three Denominations, residing in 
and about the Cities of London and West- 
miuster,* 

Showeih, 
That your petitioners conceiving the 


righe ot worshipping God according tothe 
dictates of their own consciences to be dee 
rived from the Author of their being, and 
confirmed by the Founder of their Christian 
faith, and therefore not to be subject to 
the controul of human authority, cannot 
but regard with deep concern those statutes 
which restrain and limit the exercise of 
this right, and impose conditions and penal 
ties that seem to them as unjust in their 
principle, as they are injurious to the vital 
interests of true Religion. 


That your petitioners consider those 


statuces as originally designed to guard ae 
gainst evils which no longer exist, and as 
expressive of sentiments with regard to the 
nature and extent of religious liberty which 
no longer prevail—at a period when the 
subjects of the British empire, however 
they may differ with regard to the princi- 
ples of their religion, and their mode of 
professing it, concur in a cordial attach 
ment to the family on the throne, and when 
enlightened views of religious liberty, and 


a corresponding liberalit 


of spirit have 


been diffused among religious professors 
of all denominations, 


livel 


That your petitioners, expressing their 
gratitude for the concessions made 


to their religious rights in the course of 
the present reign, earnestly but respectful- 
ly pray that every remaining Penal Statute, 
which extends its operation to the province 
of religion, may be repealed, and that 
whilst they conduct themselves as loyal, 
obedient, and peaceable subjects to the 
state, they in common with all their fellow- 
citizens, may be put in possession of com- 
plete religious freedom, and allowed to 
worship their Maker, and maintain their 
Christian profession, according to their 
own views, and their incumbent duty, 
without being subjected, under the sanc- 
tion of law, to any penalties or disabilities, 
in consequence of their dissent from the 
established church, 


ee 


ee See egy 


* In our last number the resolutions of 


this meeting-were inserted. This is the pe- 
titiua founded on the resolutions—They 
afford an honourable contrast to Oxford 
and Cambridge, 


*+ 





ee 
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‘That your petitioners, confiding in the 
wisdom and justice of this Right Honour- 
able House, pray that their cause may be 
taken into consideration, and the relief 
granted to them for which they suppli- 
cate, 


PROTEST, 


Against the third reading of the Bill, en- 
titled ** A Bill to continue and amend an 
Act of the last Session of Parliament, for 
making more effectual Provision for pre- 
venting the current Gold Coin of the 
Realm from being paid or accepted for 
a greater value than the current Value 
of such Coin, for preventing any Note 
or Bill of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England from being receiv- 
ed for any smaller Sum than the Sum 
therein specified, and for staying Pro- 
ceedings upon any distress by tender of 
such Notes; and to extend the same to 
Ireland.” 


1. Because we feel it our duty to record 
our disapprobation of a Bill, which in ef- 
fect riust make the paper of the Banks of 
England and of Ireland a legal tender. 

In America, in France, and in other 
countries, paper money has been thus sub- 
s'ituted for coin; but in every instance, 
history informs us that this disgraeeful 
practice was soon abandoned, from the 
experience of the ruinous consequences 
which almost immediately ensued. 

We do, therefore, most anxiously de- 
precate the adoption of a measure, which 
in our opinion, will prove as hostile to the 
iaterests of individuals, as it must be in- 
jurious to the character, to the credit, and 
to the real welfare of this mercantile coun- 
try. 

2. Because the regulation of the current 
coin, which in every country is an act of 
Sovereign power, appears to us to be in 
effect transferred by this Bill, to the Direc- 
tors of the Banks of England and of Ire- 
land, who owe to the Proprietors of the 
Stock of their respective establishments, 
duties perfectly inconsistent with the due 
administration for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, of this royal prerogative, which is so 
incautiously conveyed to them. 

We think ourselves therefore called upon, 


in the strongest manner, to censure the 
principle of a Bill by which this most im- 
portant prerogative of the Crown, for the 
prudent aud upright exercise of which, 
our Constitution vequires that there shou!d 


Documents. 
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be a responsible adviser—is Placed inh 
over whom Parliament has no ey 
and who are alone responsible to their Con 
stituents for the exercise of a judicious 4 
tivity in abusing it. ¥ 
3. Because this measure must enable ¢] 

Bank of Etgland, which has already : 
quired from the public an extrord, “ 
profit of upwards of 18 millions, since the 
restriction of cash payments ; and the Bank 
of Ireland, which, during that period bay 
been more than proportionably enriched 
to levy contributions to an unlimited exten: 
on the people of these kingdoms. 


We cannot, therefore, without the y 
most alarm, see the Constitution of this 
country violated by the rash transfer of the 
power of taxing the people from Parliz. 
ment to the Directors of two Corporations 
for the purpose of enabling them to add io 
the immoderate profits they have already 
acquired by the mismanagement of. oy 
Government: and we do most seriously 
lament, that recourse should be had to this 
rash, improvident, and _ unprecedented 
measure, when we reflect how universally 
and how severely the subjects of this cou» 
try already feel those burdens, which, x 
this alarming crisis, the necessities of the 
State have induced their Representatives 
to impose upon them. 


4. Because it appears to us to be the 
most important duty of the Legislature, ia 
all criminal legislation, to define the Act 
it constitutes a crime, in terms as simple 
as they are clear, distinct and intelligible, 
so ‘that none may err from mistake—thit 
crime may be imputed to no one from 
misconception; and that the innocent 
may never be plausibly accused from m 
tives of policy or malice. 


We must, therefore, consider this Bille 
as disgraceful to the two Houses of Pa 
liament—for to us it seems to enforct 
this unprecedented and ruinous measure 
by euactments, which empower the 
Government to institute vexatious pie 
secutions that must, from the terms 
of the enactment, prove abortive i 
all cases where the person 4@ 
has the means of conducting his d 
fence—and which can alone be efficacios 
where fear leads the accused to 
cline a defence ; or where poverty rm 
ders it impossible for him to u 


it. 
LAUDERDALE 


ROSSLYN. 


(Signed) 
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LIVERY OF LONDON, 


atthe Anniversary Dinner of the Livery 
of London, Friends to Parliamentary 
Reform, held at the City of London 
Tavern, on Saturday, May 9, 

poserT WAiTUMAN, Esq. in the chair, 


It was unanimously agreed to publish the 
fullowing declaration. 


That the experience of all ages demon- 
grates that public Liberty is the basis of 
the prosperity of nations, 

That in Britain, the main-spring and se- 
curity of Liberty, is the controul of the 
Representatives of the People in the House 
of Commons. 

That if that House does not truly repre- 
gat some independent bodies of electors, 
inthe just sense of representation, it ceases 
answer its constitutional purposes as a 
controul on the executive government, and 
saguardian on the liberties of the peo- 


¢. 
That such deviation from, its legitimate 
purposes appears in the construction of 
the present House of Commons ;—326 
members being returned by 182 individ- 
wis, and upwards of seventy placemen 
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having seats in the house, besides various 
means of corruption influencing other 
members. 


That further evidence of the necessity 
of restoring a full, fair, and free represen- 
ton of the people in that house is afford. 
the present amount of our public 
debt—by the enormous and arbitrary col- 
lection of taxes, by the frequency and 
duration of wars, by the wasteful and 
profligate expenditure of the public money, 
and by a systematic contempt of public 
opinion, 

That disregarding all attempts to mise 
represent our motives and objects, we teel 
ourselves peculiarly called upon in the 
present perilous situation of the country, 
to persevere in our efforts towards obtain- 
ing a restoration of the Constitution, the 
chief excellency of which lies in its ree 
presentative system; and we therefore 
earnestly invite our fellow-subjects at 
large, to concur with us, by firm, peace- 
able, and constitutional means, in endeae 
vouring to accomplish so great, salutary, 
and necessary an object. 


Rosert Wairaman, Chairman, 


————————————E—EEE eee 
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\ ERE we less interested in her 

fortunes, and her fall, we 
thouid Say, that Great Briiam, at the 
present noment, exhibits a singular, 
not to say a whimsical spectacle. 
“Magna Civitas, et Misera” So 
great a display of external power, 
wih such bitter manifgstation of do- 
nestic distress—such ostentatious 
tiultation in “ the glorious captures” 
tthe war, such real captivity in 
be concerns of commerce—language 
® dictatorial on the necessity of 
"ir, soimperatively declared by the 
Nat, with such wretchedness, or 
in the lank language of Scottish 
bd.) such * starvation” in the So- 
tly at large—so many boasts of 
hing the acknowledged champion 
"the liberties and independence of 
larope,” with such a greedy look- 





ing out for the means of sustenance 
from the Baltic—a navy, the trium- 
phant monarch of the ocean, yet 
scarcely able to find a friendly port 
in the extent of Europe or Noith 
America—patriotic funds subscribe 
ing tens and hundreds of thousands 
for heroic efforts in war, and soupe 
societies (as in Spitalfields) providing 
for 7000 people in one day, 3000 
looms unemployed,’ an equal nume 
ber in balf employ, and three or 
four persons depending on each 
loom for daily bread—a national! ex 
penditure of nearly 100 millions of 
money, while petitions from a mi- 
serable population are pouring intoa 
House where ‘the members declaim 
“on the happiness of the people ;”” 
and pronounce it “afull, fair, and 
free vepresentation”’ of that people, 











ae 


— 
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when 182 individuals return by no- 
mination, or otherwise, 326 mem- 
bers, when above 70 placenien oc- 
cupy seats in the house of thie peo- 
ple, and thus the majority is return- 
ed by a smaller number of PCrSOlgse 
than the majority of the house ie 
consisted of ; a people groaning un- 
der heavy taxation, while two fat 
men are receiving the interest of 
one million, as tellers of the military 
expenditure, exceeding the united 
pensions of Nelson, Wellinzron, 
Duncan, Hutchinson, and st. Vin- 
cent, and while another decrepit man 
gets £ .2000 a-year for bundhng up 
State papers with red and ereen tape, 
and thus strengthening the hands of 
the executive power half a million 
of money expended in raising barracks 
near the commercial towns, as Liver- 
pool, Bristol, &e and thus transferring 
them into military stations, in or- 
der to conform to a military taste in 
a family, which isto become, there- 
fore, the tone of administration, and 
its leading rule of conduct —In fine, 
with a population of above 40 millions 
to oppose, and at the sane time doing 
every thing to alienate four millions of 
our own population, on account of 
their religious doctrines, in many re- 
spects the same of the church of Ln- 
gland, while another portion of the 
empire, with a system of religion alto- 
gether different irom that of the same 
church, is petted and patronized ; 
thus suffering one wing of the em- 
ire to flutter at perfect liberty, aad 
clipping the other wing close, by the 
shears of toleration, if not to the 
quick, if not to draw the blood, yet 
certainly to incapacitate it allogether 
fiom rising, and, with it, the Body 
gtself from rising to its natural, aud 
now necessary eleyation.——Shall 
sve laugh, or shall we weep at such 
a heap of incongruities, such a col- 
lection of contrasts ? 
There has certainly happened a 
most unfortunate concurrence of pa- 


[ May, 


tural and artificial calamity, 
Waal of trade, and consegue 
of employ ment Couspiring witha ways 
of provisions The latier seems to 
have been general thronghout gp. 
rope, and to have been Experienced 
even 1n Sicily, formerly the granary 
of Italy, and which might s'il] egy, 
tinue as fruitful as it was in ancient 
times, H the country were wot cursed 
with a government, move to be dreak 
ed than the eruptions of Fina, 4. 
ricuhiure is the true basis of seeye 
prosperity, and commerce is the 
precarious supplement of national 
wealth. The machinery which au 
ments the product of manufactoresig 
such a surprising degree, and om 
creases foreign trade by the greater 
cheapness of the articles, may tug 
oat a natiopal mischtel, whenever 
the super fluity thus created beyond 
the necessities and call of home-com 
sumption, is prevented by the up 
natural state of things war alway 
produces, from its usual exit, aol 
customary lore ren circulations The 
Nile then rises too bigh. The works 
of man are drowned in the deluge, 
rather than benefited, as usual, ly 
the civinity of the blessed river, 

Commerce ought to irrigate tat 
never stagnate. ‘The boasted machi 
ery of Britain may thus, In one seam 
be said to render her subsidiary ad 
subservient to her custonety inedbe 
mpe. ‘They may, as they havedoi 
combine so as necessarily to 00 
sion a giut in the home market 
This, in its re action, throws all tlt 
frame of human society into div 
def, choaks all its wheels, pasé 
with insutlerable weight from 
grade or rank to an inferiut, 3 
at length upon the lowest; fr 
master, and employer, down Ww 
operative class, which, at 
unable to bear the incumbent pF 
sure, attempts to throw off the weig® 
by a violent eflurt, by riot and 6 
yulsion. 
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Although then it appears certain, 
at in such particular circumstan 
ws asoccur at present, Machinery 
itself may be an indirect cause of 
the national distress, (all classes of 
, commercial state so closely sym- 

hising.) by supplying so much 
pore of product than is needfal, 
and thus causing a stagnation of 
capital; yet, it may perhaps be ad- 
ded, that, in all cases, there seems 
slimited period of time, when the 
invention of so many artificial hands 
hears as a heavy hardship upon the 
lwaan hands in former full employ- 
ment. This period is, in some cases, 
shorter than in others, particularly 
where there is a great demand for 
boman labour im a variety of occu- 
pitions, or W here the manufacturer 
has only to make a small change of 
the mode, rather than of the kind of 
labour; as from the weaving of tin- 
en to that of cotton. But still, in 
al such cases, industry is, for a 
time, shorter or longer, set a-drift. 
For this time, the handicraft man 
filds his arms, casts his eyes upon 
bis wife and children, and then, in 
2 sudden burst of anger, is inclined 
wvent his fury upon what he deems 
the inmediate cause of his sufferings, 
the machinery; much in the same 
manner (for outrageous passion ren- 
ders ail animals alike) as the dog, 
fithful and kind-hearted in gene- 
nl, worries the stone which is 
thrown at him, the proximate cause 
of the blow whicl he feels, with 
tuch anguish. 

A government that looked at_all 
0 the consequences of things, and 
Wa not entirely absorbed in one 
Werrruling idea, might have fore 
casted such a state of affairs as has 
happened. When it was said by 
wihoriiy, some months ago, in Par- 
lament, that the distress of the ma- 
Wlaciuring portion of society was 
icknowled ged, as.a fact, a terrible 
usm, but, notw ithstanding, no 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XLVI, 
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adequate remedy could be adminise 
tered, then such evils might and 
ought to have been anticipated, by 
men who are raised to an elevated 
siation in society, for the sole pur- 
pose of commanding a wider prose 
pect of the public interests 

It is not at such times to say," live 
horse,’ &e., without giving the 
means of fiving. It is not by 
lively illustrations of the state of the 
rival countries, and a comparison 
with two men struggling, which 
would hold out longest with their 
heads in a bucket of water*, thata 
people can be comforted or encour 
aged to a prosecation of the war, 
It was the duty of administration to 
bave known the state and condition 
of the people at this time, as at all 
times, without being instructed by 
petitions, still more without being 
empelled into coumittees of inquiry, 
by riots and assassinations, which 
not only disgrace the character of the 
country, but more deeply unpeach 
the improvidence and infatuation of 
ministers themselves, In the chain 
of causes and effects, what link 1s 
formed by administration itself? An 
aggrieved individual, an aggrieved 
class of the community, ouzht ale 
ways to be listened to with sympas 
thy, and even with respect. Olten 
repelled and disappointed, human 
nature, the same m all places, in 
Ireland or in England, has its limit 
of suffering, and most stable is that 
government, which can most truly 
calculate how far that limit extends, 
where reason is lost, and madness 
commences. 

The whole Empire has been much 
surprised and shocked by the assase 
sination of Mr. Perceval, naturally 
forgetting all party distinctions, ail 
political animosities in the sympa- 
thies of humanity for the moral 


2 GSS ae lle 
* See the petition from Liverpool, ex 

this subject, at page 401. 
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and well-mannered man, the hus- 
band, and the Father. The atro- 
cious act seems to have been per- 
petrated on motives of private re- 
venge, without accomplice or par- 
ticipation, by a person whose mind 
had brooded over disappointment, 
till it worked itself to a state bor- 
dering on insanity, and ‘with sys- 
tematic correctness,” often found 
to accompany insanity, contrived 
and perpetrated deliberate murder. 

Mr. Perceval’s death will pro- 
bably occasion only a_ personal, 
not a political change in the mea- 
sures of administration The Prime 
Ministers of Britain, perhaps une 
consciously to themselves, have been 
long, but secondary instruments in 
the machinery of the state. They 
are selected by an invisible and 
irresponsible influence, as being 
possessed| of those ostensible qua- 
lifications best fitted to fulfil the 
purposes of the Interior. Pitt him- 
self was placed upon the Tripod 
by the invisible priests within the tem- 
ple. -A corrupt influence made‘its 
use of an incorruptible man, in- 
corruptible by love of gold. but 
accessible by love of power = They 


instilled the mepbitic gas which. 


blew up = all his inspiration ;—for 
with all his pride and tenacious. 
vess of office, be was only osten- 
sible minister, and he sacrificed 
his virgin fame, his hereditary cha- 
racter, his glorious opportunities, 
his great accomplishments, his health, 
and his Tile, for a sceming to rule 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Perceval was then retained, 
as having abilities, professional and 
personal, adequate to the decent, 
dogged discharge of official and 
parliamentary duties—abilities that 
might serve to show thé world, 
although Lord Sidmouth had not 
gone before him, what a moderate 
quantum of talent, exposed on the 
hot-bed of the Treasury Bench, 
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shoots into a sufficiency {or the 
station of Minister, always Provide 
that such talents be ACCOM panied 
with the indispensable devotion to 
the unity and integrity of chorch 
and state, without change or inno, 
vation Mr. Perceval POssesse| 
plenitude of this devotion, as a law. 
yer, and we are willing to believe, 
as a man: and theretore, in the 
essential point, was well fitted 1 
be minister fle had not, frog 
nature, the imposing Preponderanee 
of Pitt, but he possessed Professions 
al acuteness, personal perseverance 
habits of business, and above all, 
that precious, religious zeal, ap 
proaching ‘to the ‘ odium theolp. 
gicum,” which best qualified hin 
for the station he was chosen ty 
occupy, and his character has per 
haps been already summed up by 
those who employed him—that 
he was an able and willing litte 
Minister. 

There has also been an attempt 
to assasinate the character of the 
British government, in the corres 
pondence disclosed by Heury, aid 
laid by the President before the 
congress of the United States, whieh 
has ordered their publication, and 
appointed a committee with ful 
powers to examine witnesses, aud 
obtain the fullest ascertainment of 
the subject. The priine mover in 
the busimess, Sir James Craig, the 
British governor iv Canada, is deat, 
and as dead men can give no te 
timnony, and all farther elucidation 
on this side the Atlantic is pre 
vented, by a refusal on the para 
Ministry to publish the whole cor 
respondence, it can only be ob 
served that the executive pont 
in America, conformed to its dulf 
in publishing those documents which 
the British government were @ I 
berty to disavow or refute; tht 
this attempt (to be believed, if 
publicly and authoritatively ds 
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jwowed) to foment discontents, and 
and excite a party for the pure 
pxeof separating the United States, 
bas in reality, consolidated = them 
more strongly > that an expectation 
of hostility was ne justification of 
ach a treacherous correspondence, 
yaiast the laws of nations, being 
qiried on, Garing a period of ac- 
tual peace, and amicable aegoci- 
ation; and that had the separation 
actually taken place, in conse- 
quence of these acts of seduction, 
isnot improbable, that those very 
men who have decliumed against 
a French party in Ireland, would 
have thought it bigb!y meritorious 
to have planted a British power 
in the centre of North America. 

A refusal of all redress, from 
public officers, or from public of- 
fees, has, in this tmstance also, 
produced a fatal catastrophe. Might 
itnot he expedient to establish a 
pernanent Court of Claims, whose 
proper business might be as a sup- 
plement to Chancery, to examine 
aad decide ou the justice of such 
applications, and thus deliver the 
public offices, and officers of go. 
verrment from the disagreeable, 
and even, as it has appeared, the 
dangerous necessity of repelling pe- 
titioners, often, no doubt, wih 
gentieness, bat sometines with rude- 
hess, and irritatiag deportment 

We mdy observe, to the credit 
of a government really founded oa 
the will of the people, how diili- 
tult it appeared for machinations 
such as those of Henry, (although 
ho advyenterer, and with respect- 
able mercantile connexious,) to take 
any efiect in such a suciety. He 
lalks of his aims being lost aud 
Wiceriain, “ because the principal 
men derive their power from a 
giddy ingonstant multitude, who 
always act inconsistently and ab- 
windly,” in this very abuse of his, 
acknowledging the soundness, aud 
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incorruptibility of the people, and 
his despair of any success with 
those who depended on their wall 
and opinion, 

We may also observe that the 
Southern parts of the Union are 
most devoted to the constitution of 
their country, by being of an ae 
gricultural character, Jt is agrie 
culture which ties men to thet 
country by the heart-strings. Al- 
though be compliments the Northe 
ern States as “the bone and muse 
cle” of America, yet he says, by 
being more addicted to commerce, 
they are, comparatively, less ate 
tached to the Union. Commerce 
weakens patriotism. Wherever our 
customers are, say the merchants, 
there is our country. Ubi Pecunia, 
tbi Pacria. ‘iis country is his ear- 
go; his heart moves from place 
to place with his hogsheads of 
sugar, and his bales of cotton. It 
has no home. 

It is probably in consequence 
of the new irritation which Henry’s 
disclosures have given to the United 
States, to the Democrats direcily, 
and to the Federalisis, desirous to 
free themselves of any accusation 
of being unfaithful to the Union, 


-that an embareo has been taid in 


all the ports for 90 days, from the 
4th of April: ending of consequence 
onthe 2dof July, 1812; and com- 
missiouers are, mw the mean tine, 
to be sent to this country, which 
will bear the ylumatum of their 
owt, aud carry back that of the 
British government. In the attack 
upon Anrelia Island, and East 
Fiorida, and in layiug siege to St. 
Anvustine, the executive of the 
United States has conmmenced hos- 
tilities, at least, against the remain- 
ing ally of Britain, 

Sir ‘Thomas Browne’s prophecy 
seems -to border upon its accomplish- 
ment, although modern prophecies 
are only to be deemed a sagacious 
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speculation into the consequences 
of things. 


* When America shall cease to send 
forth its treasure, 

* But employ it at home for American 
p‘easure.” 


«That is,” says Sir Thomas, 
in the year 1684, “when Ameri- 
ca shall be better civilized, new 
policied, and divided, it may come 
to pass that they will no longer 
sufler their treasure of gold and 
silver to be sent out to maintain 
the luxury of Kurope and other 
parts, but rather em) loy it to their 
own advantages in great exploits 
and undertakings, magmicenat struc- 
tures, wars, or expeditions of their 
own. 


6 When the New World shall the Old 


invade, 
** Nor count them their Lords, but their 
fellows in trade.” . 


« That is,” says Sir Thomas, “ when 
America shall be so well peopled, 
civilized and divided into kingdoms, 
they are like to have so little re- 
gard of their originals as to acknow- 
ledge no subjection to them. ‘They 
may also have a distingt com- 
merce hetween themselves, or but 
independently with those of Lue 
rope, and may hostilely assault 
them, even as the Greek and Ro. 
man colonies after a long time 
dealt with their gfiginal countries.” 

‘The Catholics have been again re- 
pelled in their application to Par- 
liament, although their question was 
introduced in both houses in a form 
least obnoxious to objection, and 
which probably had the effect of in- 
creasing the number who voted in 
their favour, viz. that a committee 
he appointed to take into considera 
tion the laws imposing civil disabiil- 
ties on his Majesty’s subjects, pro- 
fessing the Catholic religion. Lord 
Donoughmore, in the apper-house, 
persovated she drish people well; in 
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his ardent display of the wrongs an} 
of the riguts of tis coantrymen in 
his high and dignified rebuke of pete 
ulant interruption, and in his vehe. 
ment and indignant invective acainst 
those instruments, sullen and sec ret, 


“which obstinately obstracted the pos 


litical redemption of Ireland, and 
consequent salvation of the Limpire, 
Mr. Grattan, in the lower house, 
supported the same question, (¢ pro 
more suo,’) with bis usual acuteness 
of argument, pomt of period, and 
fervour of declamation.* 

But, alas! may not an Frishnan 
exclaim, tn honest, thougl mecone 
gruous language, What a figure of 
speech in the debate, was the silence 
of Sheridan? He who used to say, 
“When you have taken arms trom 
the people of Ireland, what are they 
to fight the enemy wh? When you 
have taken the constitution trom 
them, what are they to fight for? 
As it has been said, action was the 
first and secand consideration; so | 
say, sreiand is the first, lreland is 
the second, Ireland is now the oul 
consideration.” Was Mr. Sheridan 


indisposed in body, and could not 


therelore attend in bis place ?. Might 
he not, in the words of the great 
Chatham, on the American ques 
tion, might he not have “ beseeched 
some kind hand to lay him down 
upon the floor of the house,” fer one 
sole purpose of raising his last and 





Fe 
* We have seen, and been seduced to 
read throughout, a quarto volunie on the 
Life of Lord Charlemont, (an honest and 
amiable man,) by the pen of \r. Francis 
Hardy; and have frequently traced with 
delight, through the heavy, colloquial 
composition, the brilliant style, and sparks 
ling antithesis of Grattan, who (we know 
not whether in kindness, or cruelty to bie 
friend) has imparted an unexpected vive 
city and spirit to the body of the ponderous 
performance, much in the same way, 4% 
it is said, that by the insertion of a hetle 
guick-silver, you can make the stiffest and 
most solid pudding dance upon the table, 
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ganing voice against the ins ne 
aad infatuated councils that are about 
once more to dispart the Empire? 
Was he indisposed in mind? No! 
ft is impossible tor human nature, 
inconsistent as it 1s, so to quarrel 
with itself. No! The very silence 
of Sheridan has 1 it an impassioned 
eloquence. How bitterly it com- 
ins of the compulsion of circum. 
sances, the personal restrictions, the 
private obligations, that manacle his 
mind, pinion ta the ground the 
eagle wing of genius, and lacerate 
the heart of the patriot courtier. His 
silence seems to hold converse with 
his good and great triend, whom he 
1S bimself shortly to follow, that 
man 


“ Whose guardian angel called him home, 
To save from evils yet to come!” 


That friend wes hippy, “ non 
tantum claritate vite, sed etiam op- 
portunitate me«rus,” and we cannot 
forbear expressing our wonder, after 
sich interesung and spirit-stirring 
seues as we sometimes witness in 
the hfe of man, how poor is often 
the iast act of the human drama, 

Catholic emancipation is in acce- 
lerated progress, but still at cousider- 
able distance from the goal. Their 
cause has had the accession of some 
who had been inimical, and others 
who had been neutral, yet, note 
withstanding, it may be collected, 
under all the present circumstances, 
that their seat in the temple of the 
laws must be purchased (aye, pur- 
chased) at a certain price, by certain 
compromises and conditions—-such 
asa Sidmouth may assent to, and a 
Canning may prescribe. Nothing 
on that side the channel is given 
gratuitously, Even Liberty itself 
must be the subject of truck and 
thaffer, and the constitution is to be 
Weighed and measured out like so 
Mich corn, regulating liberty like 
their quartern loaf, 
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“ To secure temporal supremacy 
for temporal purposes,” said Lord 
Grenville, isall thatcan be desired, but 
there will be difficulties enow tn sete 
tling the distinction, practically, be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal su« 
premacy, to give a pretence for des 
laying complete emancipation. In 
the mean time, it is likely, every 
endeavour will be made to disso- 
ciate the Catholic hierarchy from the 
laity, and particularly to place the 
episcopacy under the temporal sue 
premacy of the administration of the 
day, paying them a royal bounty 
as servants of state, and by this 
means separating them from the 
people, under colour of relieving 
that same people from the burthen 
of supporting two orders of clergy, 

We can see no reason to believe, 
that the ecclesiastical establishment 
of England is not as well secured b 
the mere oath of allegiance, in Ireland, 
asin Scotland; an vath which ali Cae 
tholic Bishops must take before no- 
mination, and which is a sufficient 
security for loyalty, without Veto, 
or what is meant to be made tania- 
mount to a Veto, by preventing any 
une from acting in the episcopal ca- 
pacity, without being thoroughly 
agreeable to the occasional minisier 3 
a temporal supremacy, that might 
perhaps often stand in the way uf 
superior duties to God, to their coun- 
try, and to themselves. Catholics 
place the spiritual supremacy in the 
Pope; the Presbyterians of Scotland 
in their General Assembly ; the Pro- 
testant Dissenters in the New Tes 
tament itself; the people of Eng- 
land—Where? In the King, or in 
the Convocation, or in the Parlia- 
ment? But wherever the ultimate 
jurisdiction in doctrine may be 
placed, all sects of chrisiianity must 
ackuowledge,that the pas'oral charge, 
in all its gradations, is meant for the 
service of the people, not for 
purposes of personal ambition, pric 
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vate emolument, or the interests of 
this or that political par y. 

We say, on the whole, avs Charles 
Fox said, “ I would havea Catholie 
to have as much power and as much 
influence in the empire as a Protes- 
tant. This I call Catholic emancipa- 
tion. When you do not give thein 
aright to become members of Par- 
liament, you give them nothing. 
Whilst they are excluded from that 
house, they are not even virtually 
represented.” 

A debate upon the subject of Par. 
liamentary reform ended, as it usu- 
ally has done, with an exhibition of 
talent, and a large majority against 
the measure. The Hon Robert 
Stewart was called up from history, 
as a witness in favour of reform, in 


the year 1793, as “ having repro- 
bated the little special pleading 


which had been used against the 
motion. A reformation in Parlia- 
ment he held to be necessary. The 
present system of representation, he 
maintained, was defective, and he 
advised ministers to meet the ques- 
tion fairly and freely. For a reform 
in Parliament he would vote the 
money of his constituents, but he 
would not vote a shilling of it for 
the vices and follies of the go- 
vernment.’”’ We learned at school 
a maxim of old Thales, one of the 
wise men of Greece, viz.—Similis 
tui sis,—but Lord Castlereagh has 
probably forgot his Latin. Our 
summary of politics lics in a few 
words.—That to the want of a fair 
and pure representation of the peo- 
ple in Parliament, all our mistor- 
tunes at home and abroad are to be 
attributed. So we thought thirty 


"ears ago, and so we continue to 
think, with infinitely more reason, 
at the present day. 

' The present opposers of reform, 
had they lived in the days of Luther, 
would have equally opposcd the re- 
formation; or, in 168S, the revolu- 
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tion. It is a matter of regret, that 
the bulk of the people are so indif 
ferent to this subject at present ‘ie 
the cause may be easily explained. 
The tendency of public Measures 
has been to depress the middline clas 
ses of society, and they have suak oe. 
der the system of terror, while the 
higher and monied classes have . 
ceived temporary benefits from the 
extension of corrupt influence, Thys 
the people have sunk in the scale 
and but little of a public feeling 
€Xists. 

On the 18th of this month John 
Bellingham was executed for the 
atrocious murder of Spencer Per. 
ceval, first Lord of the Treasury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the 1ith inst. by shooting bim 
in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. A species of insanity 
had warped this man’s mind, so 
that the not receiving of satisfac. 
tion from the ministers for a sv 
posed injury he had received in 
Russia, appeared in his perverted 


judgment a sufficient motive for 


committing the dreadful crime of 
assassination—a crime, which, in no 
possible case can admit of justif- 
cation: for if private individuals 
assume the claim to execute judg- 
ment in their own cases, the blow 
of the assassin may be indiserimis 
nately directed against the worst 
or the best man in the commie 
nity. The assassin is, for the time 
being, and in the commission 
of the act, a ferocious despot, de- 
termining against the life of his 
fellow on his own act, and taking 
all power of judging, on himself, 
and this is the very essence of des 
potism. To the credit of the people 


of London few were hardy or base 


enough to give encouragement (0, 


the horrid crime, by some feeble 
attempts to huzza in his favour, 
when the unhappy delinquent was 
conveying to prison, and at t 
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awful season of his execution. The 
neral sentiment was strongly ex- 
pressive of detestation, although 
Spencer Perceval was peculiarly a 
most obnoxious, unpopular minister, 
especially at the present period of 
jiccontent arising from the badness 
of trade, justly attributable to the 
system of ministers, and when the 
people might be supposed to feel 
invitated at the misplaced munifi- 
cence of parliament voting so large 
gms for bis famuy, and in con- 
sequence, by a re-aciion of senti- 
ment might feel thenselves less 
disposed to be favourable to his 
memory. It is worthy of remark, 
that Bellingham was not a_ politie 
cal reformer, nor did ‘not belong 
to any of the classes now claim- 
ing a restorauon of their rights 
from the iegislature, and whe, on 
that account are obnoxious to gos 
vernment, and their venal sup- 
porters. fe was neither an frish 
Catholic, a petitioner for the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council, a 
discontented or distressed manuface 
turer, nor yet an advocate for par- 
iamentary or economical — reform. 
He was not a dissenter, nor a dis- 
ciple of the new philosophy. — If 
le hal belonged to any of those 
probated classes, clamour would 
have resounded from shore to shore, 
and however unjust it is tu attach 
blame from the n¥stonduct of in- 
dividuals to the party with whom 
they happen to be connected; it 
would have been said, that his 
misconduct arose from the errone- 
ous principles of his party. He 
pears to have been a firm be- 
hever according to the utmost 
wretch of orthodox belief, and to 
lave been well versed in all the 
mechanical exteriors of — religion. 
le had no political bias, but re- 
Yenge for supposed injuries by no 
means clearly proved to have been 
Wlained, stimulated him to the 
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commission of the act. On this 
point an hereditary predisposition 
towards insanity, had perverted his 
judsment, and whenever the sub- 
ject of his imprisonment in Russia 
was touched, the unhappy tenden- 
cy of. his mind was apparent, so 
as notwithstanding the enormity 
of his crime, almost to render 
him aa object of compassion, and 
leave it doub ful, bow far his con- 
duct proceeded from the malevo- 
lence of his heart, or the halluci- 
nations of insanity. 

Remuneration has been given by 
Parliament to the family of the failen 
minister, Lord Castiereagh, with 
the consent of the ‘eaders of opposi- 
tion, proposed £.50,000 to the fae 
mily, and an annuity of #2000 a- 
year to the widow. These votes 
passed unanimousiy; but some, ei- 
ther from a private understanding 
with ministers, or to appear to out- 
strip them in their zeal, have pro- 
posed an annuity of £.1000 a-year 
to the eldest son, with an addition of 
another thousand after the decease 
of his mother, and that a monument, 
at the public expense, should be 
erected. ‘hese latter demands are 
encroachments on the generosity of 
the public. From the manner of 
his death, in sympathy with his af- 
flicted family, probably few would 
have been dissatisfied with the grants 
as at first proposed, but when prodi- 
gality supersedes generosity, many 
will inquire, if in the present state 
of British fnance, such profuse grants 
are not incommensurate with the 
meaus, and ask whethera highly tax 
ed and greatly burdened people, can 
with justice afford to be still farther 
pressed down by an extravagant 
provision, for the. family of a man, 
with whose administration of alfairs 
many were dissatisfied, and the num- 
ber of those thus thinking, daily 
increasing. Sentimeitality, with an 


atlected cant, assumes as @ maxim, 
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not to speak ill of the deac. Jus- 
tice, in her impartial distribution of 
rewards and censures, claims to speak 
of the dead, as they deserve, and 
te fuses to admit the truth of a maxim 
which would level all distinctions 
between right and wrong. We have 
long been in the habit of censuring 
the conduct of Spencer Perceval, 
and there was nothing ia the manner, 
even of his death, which ought to 
make us at once blind to his defects. 
Death left him in his moral and po- 
litical character just as he wase We 
blamed a great part of bis conduct 
before his death, and in defiance of 
auy attempt to fix indelicacy on us, 
it is right to speak of him now as 
we think he deserves. Death ought 
not to be adinitted as a plea to con- 
secrate errors. ‘To sam up bis cha- 
racter in a few words, his religion 
appears to have been of that kind, 
which consists in a reliance on ex- 
teriors, intolerant towards others, 
when his worldly interests did not in- 
terfere, but very lax as to the regula- 
tion of his own conduct. His reli- 
gion was not of that heaven-born spe- 
cies, which preserves its possessor 
from meanness. or compliance with 
vice, for the sake of private emolu- 
ment. It did not stand in the way 
of his ambition, nor uofit him tor 
being the supple, time-serving cour- 
tier, nor the unblushing, staunch 
advocate of corruption, under the 
vicious plea of state necessity. 
He would have been a_ suitable 
member of the society for the sup- 
pression of vice. Severe towards 
little offenders, he could, to retain his 
place and influence, become the apo- 
logist of vice, and use all his special 
pleading sophistry in the case 
of the Wardle investigation, to pal- 
liate the bare-faced profligacy of a 
commander-in-chief. He could, as 
counsel for the Princess of Wales, 
write a book on one side, and then in 
a change of circumstances, could, like 
Proteus,‘ frame his face to another oc 
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casion.” Hisreligion was accomod 

‘ ate 
ing, and he found the means to ma! 
it the step ladder to his ambition, 
In his politics, he was generally 
firm and decided on the side of 
power, and hence, with a Certain 
class, and even with some of his 
opponents, obtained a character for 
sincerity, but it was the Sincerity of 
blind obstinacy. Having once ae 
dopted a measure, he was slow of 
retiring, and pertinaciously clung tg 
his errors, unless be found an ap. 
pearance of concession might Prd. 
mote his views, and assist in retains 
ing him i a situation, for which bis 
abilities, which were of an inferior 
order, made him unfit.  Posterity 
will award him a low-place in his 
tory, when the party-politics of the 
present day shall have subsided to 
their proper level, and when the 
ebullition of a highly commendable 
generous feeling, against the crime 
of assassination, shall bave had time 
to settle into a deliberate judgment 
of his rea] merits.* 





<3 
* The following lines on him are ex 
tracted from the Morning Chronicle. 





Inthe dirge we sung o’er thee no censure 
was heard, 
Unembitter’d and free did the tear-drop 
descend ; 
We forgot, in that hour, how the states 
man had err’d, 
And wept for the father, the husbané, 
and friend! 


Oh! proud was the meed thy integrity 
won, 
And gen’rous indeed were the tears thét 
we shed, 
When in grief we forgot all the ill tho 
hadst done, 1 
And tho’ wrong’d by thee living, bewailé 
thee when dead! 


Even now, if a selfish emotion intrude, 
"Tis to wish thou hadst chosen some low 
lier state—__. 
H.d’st known what thou wert—and co 
tent to be good, # 
Hads’t ne’er, for our ruin, aspir’é to be 
great. 
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Among the Documents will be 
found some very interesting papers, 
which, as speaking a decided lan- 

age on one side, do not usual- 
jy find their way into our North- 
era prints. Three petitions from 
Liverpool, and the resolutions of 
the Livery of London at their an- 
niversary dinner in favour of par- 
liamentary reform, come under this 
description, as also a protest against 
the gold coin bill, We have also 
inserted the address of the Common 
Council! of London, and the Prince 
Regent’s answer, that although they 
are pow in general circulation they 
may also stand as a record to future 
times. Lu the Prince’s answer he refers 
to parliament, as the great council 
of the nation for the’ redress of 
gnevances. From this quarter we 
se lithe hopes. The present con- 
stitution of national representation, 
is little calculaied to make the 
House of Commons the echo of 
popular feeling. In the debate on 
the ‘Tellerships of the Exchequer, 
increased Jately beyond all reason- 
able bounds by the immense na- 
tional expenditure, and thus adding 
tothe fatal disease destined “to subdue 
at lasi,’’ the statesmen on both sides 
othe house agreed in upholding 
their system of Corruption, and in 
calling public plunder, private pro- 
perty. On those points, as well as 
on some of a similar nature formers 
ly, Ponsonby and Castlereagh coa- 
lesce, and prove that on many sub- 
jects, the 1n’s and the outs are 
# vne school. But the doctrine 
that possession confers right is fal- 
lav.ous in the extreme, and is a 
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%, blest thro’ their own little orbit to 





move, 
Thy years might have roll’d inoffensive 
awa 


Thy children might still have been blest 
with thy love, 
And England would ne’er have been 
curst with thy sway ! 


SELFAST MAG, NO. XLVI. 
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case of casuistry which a poor thief 
might urge in vain at the Old Bai- 
ley. Tellers of the Exchequer, and 
all other public officers hold their 
emoluments from the public, sub- 
ject to their revision and reform, 
and if from circumstances — their 
fees become exorbitant, the legis- 
lature, as trustees for the public, 
ought to abridge them. But such 
doctrine suits not the views either 
of the possessors or expectants of 
places. 

The riots continue in many parts 
of England, and that ¢ untry ap- 
pears in a very convulsed state. 
Riots are bad, against whatever 
side they are directed : but it is 
worthy of notice, that government 
condemn or connive at, riots, as 
they happen to be for or against 
them. ‘They loudly declaim now 
against riots at Birmingham and 
Manchester, becanse the views of 
the rioters are opposed to them, but 
they who are accustomed to look 
back at the transactions of former 
days will find that the Church and 
King rioters of Birmingham, destroy- 
ing the property of the virtueus Dr, 
Prestiey, and the Manchester mob 
in 1792 and 1793, attacking Cooper, 
Walker, and other opposers of ar 
hitrary power in that day, did not 
highly excite the indignation of the 
vigorous, or rigorous administration 
of Pitt and his colleagues. Now 
the tables are turned, and laws are 
enacted and enforced ayainst rioters. 

In the conduct of the present riot- 
ers, we can perceive no enlightened 
policy or sentiments of just politi- 
cal economy. Their blind opposi« 
tion to machinery does not give a 
high opinion of their policy, or lead 
to any favourable hopes, that an op- 
position, conducted on such prin- 
ciples can be ultimately productive 
of good. In the course of their 
proceedings they have been wuilty of 
some violent excesses, and in some 
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cases practised the horrid crime 
of assassination. In some instances 
as at Nottingham, they expressed a 
savage satisfaction at hearing of the 
murder ofthe Prime Minister. Sure- 
ly the people of England with all 
their boasted improvements stand 
in need of being better instructed. 
Man in large manufactories is al- 
most identified with the spindle, and 
requires to be raised to the rank of 
an intelligent intellectual being, so 
as to shake off his ignorance, the 
fruitful source of crimes. Govern- 
ment take this opportunity of extend- 
ing the system of barracks, and 
Marybone is to afford a military 
fortification in the very metropolis, 
to overawe all tendency towards dis- 
aflection.* It would be better to 


SSS 





* The following paragraph, extracted 
from the ‘Times, a paper generally sub- 
servient to the views of government, with 
the exception of an unfounded attack on 
Sir Francis Burdett, that true patriot and 
intrepid defender of the rights of the peo- 
ple, contains some good sentiments. The 
venal press occasionally discovers some 
symptoms of trimming round to the side 
of the people. Writers of this class will 
be ready to do so, if they think the people 
likely to become the strongest party. 

* In a house consisting of 246 members, 
on Friday, Ministers had a majority of 22 
upon the Barrack estimates. We confess, 
that, even with our predilection for their 
general system of policy, we should not 
have been sorry to have seen them defeat- 
ed in a question like this: and such, it is 
generally thought, would have been the 
case, had it not been for the intemperate 
speech of Sir Francis Burdett, which drove 
some members from that side of the house. 
‘fo us it appears astonishing, what mo- 
tives men cun have for supporting such 
profligate extravagance as has been yearly 
detected in this department, and was most 
strikingly and particularly proved to be 
attached to the estimates, while themselves 
are no participators in the gain. The so- 
lution, however, offered by Mr. John 
Smith, is probably the true one,—* that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever he might lament such profusion, had 
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not the means of preventing it, but mug 
conform to the wishes of certain Persons 
in a higher station.” Wee shall speak our 
minds as fully on this occasion, as we hear 
our countrymen do elsewhere; and we 
believe the unvarnished truth to be, if the 
universal verdict of the nation upon Mrs, 
Clarke’s affair had not been most insult. 
ingly reversed, this monstrous charge for 
the Barrack department, in the present 
year, would neither have been heard nor 
thought of. Four hundred pounds for the 
accommodation of a single dragoon and his 
horse! ‘Thirty acres of land for a thou 
sand of them! One hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds for the building of lod. 
gings for 450 men! What an active war. 
fare is some great commander carrying on 
against the finances of this country! He 
must unquestionably succeed in ruining it, 
if he be suffered to proceed at this rate, 
And is there no virtue, no public spirit, 
nay, no christian humanity, while the 
cries of want are ringing in our ears, to 
put a stop to this profligacy? The pri- 
mary erection of barracks had already 
cost the country the enormous sum of 


fifteen millions ; and it is in these times, 


when almost the whole of our army is 
abroad too, that the buildings raised by 
fifteen millions of pounds are found insub 


ficient to lodge the army ; and we are to | 


have fresh barracks erected yearly at Bris- 
tol, in Mary-le-bone, at Liverpool, and 
probably all over the country where land 
can be got. 

“It will be observed, that throughout 
the continuance of the unhappy distur- 
bances in the country, we have never said 
one word that could be tortured into any 
extenuation of the offence of the rioters: 
for we know that when insubordination, 
once commences it must be suppressed by 
force; and men who are engaged in th 
work of destruction, no matter whether tt 
be that of their fellow-subjects’ property 
or persons, may be justly repressed at & 
expence of their own destruction. But if 
this is no time for confession, surely its 
none for provocation. While the comma 
people are obliged, from the circumstance 
of the times, to suffer privations, 1s t wi 
to provide for the soldiery at such a rit 
that the lodging of one man and his horse 
will cost more than would procure 
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and hefore severity is resorted to, ex 
amination should be made into the 
causes of the grievances of which 
they complain. To lighten their 
burdens by a Wise policy and a 
change of measures, as far as circum- 
gances will permit, and thus to a- 
meliorate their condition, would be 
fan act of the most subtantial wisdom, 
ys well as of Justice imperatively 
demanded of the legislature in the 
preset it crisis. 

The examination of witnesses 
against the Orders in Council, at 
the bars of both heuses of Parlia- 
ment, will be likely to be of ser- 
vice, by demonstrating the impolicy 
of Stephe n’s commercial system of 
war, fle is indignant at the inter- 
ference of the people against his fa- 
yourite measure, and like other ad- 
yocates of power, treats the people 
with contempt, as not being compe- 
tent judges of the mysteries of go- 
vernment. It may, however, be 
found in the end, that the weavers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of 
England, understand the principles 
oftrade, and of a just and sound po- 
licy also, better than the lawyers and 
cwilhans, who have wrought. them- 
vives into high offices, to the injury 
of the community, The good eflects 
tthe public voice being exerted, 
mty be seen by the concessions for- 
ced on government by the numerous 
petitions presented against the Or- 
ders im Council, and may. encour- 
age, On other occasions, to bing 
forward an explicit declaration of 
the pub.ic will, ‘These petitions led 
tothe present examinations, which, 
itis hoped, may tefminate in the 
abrogation of the pernicious system 
of the Orders in Council, and .the 
immoral trafic of the evasions prac- 
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tons for eight poor families? But, in 
truth, the soldiers want no such thing ; 

ty are the unconscious objects of the ex- 
travagance ? aed 
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ticed by the mode of licences. The 
official declaration now made by the 
French, that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees are repealed, as far as the 
United States of America are con- 
cerned, may probably hasten the 
downfal of our hostile orders, and 
be a step towards producing a re- 
conciliation, at least for the present, 
with America. 

As a leeble attempt to palliate the 
present commercial distress, a plan 
has been set on foot, under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of York, for the 
relief of the distressed manufacturers 
and labouring poor in certain of the 
manufacturing districts. It is a bad 
debasing policy, to give, under the 
name of alms, those wages which, 
under a proper system, woald be due 
tothe labourer. Well may the ma- 
nufacturers exclaim, “ Retain your 
gifts, but give us back the trade you 
have injured by your unwise policy, 
and your pernicious Orders in Coun- 
cil.” 

THE HIGH PREROGATIVE MINISTRY 
did not long survive their late head, 
Afier an attempt te get the Marquis 
of Wellesley and Geor: ze Canning 
to join, they were forced to resign, 
on finding a majority of the houses of 
Commons against them. It is na- 
tural to feel a transient glow of sa- 
tisfaction at their being displaced: 
for they appear, including their late 
head, to have been the chosen fit 
instruments for continuing that sys- 
tem, which. for the last 50 years has 
tended towards absolute power, and 
this phiability was probably the chief 
recommendation, which = enabled 
them to keep in office. Thus the 
prerogative ministry, as in 1806, are 
once more out of office, for the late mi- 
nisters are of the true Pittite school ; 
but a little reflection restores us to 
our senses, and we see little cause 
for exultation, There is no. pro- 
bability, during the present 
system of corruption, that even a 
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set of ministers, virtuous on princi- 
ple, could effect, or would be al- 
Jowed to do much substantial good, 
for it isto be feared, that the vices 
of the system would soon swallow up 
the virtues of the man. Charles Fox, 
when io office, never realized the 
fond hopes he excited as a virtuous 
oppositionist. A radical change of 
measures is wanting, and as a grand 
restorative, a Parliamentary reform 
appears alone able to. give soundness 
tothe body. ‘The Marquis of Wel- 
lesley aflords small hopes, that un- 
der bis system, we shall materially 
beiter our condition, [le requires 
an increased force on the Peninsula, 
and consequently an increased ex- 
penditure, The finances of Britain 
present the most vulnerable point, 
and increasing demands on them,only 
tend to hasten the crisis of that bank- 
ruptcy, which cannot be contem- 
plated without the most awtul sensa- 
tions. 

Of our foreign affairs, little new 
can be said. ‘The war in the Pen- 
insula is occasionally attended with 
some bright successes, which only 
flatter, so as probably to lead. to 
ruin. After all the great boasts, it 
appears to be the highest praise, 
that the British have not been beat- 
en as they were as far advanced 
three years ago, as they are at the 
present day, after all the loss of lives, 
ard the waste of money, which bave 
attended a long protracted and in- 
efficacious warfare. 

Whether the meeting of the Em- 
perors Napoleon and Alexander will 
be portentous, trom their hostility, 
or their temporary accommodation, 
remains yet doubtful. In either 
case, a farther accession to the pow- 
er of France is probable. 

In the North of Ewiope, the French 
are advancing with rapidity to the 
frontiers of Russia, having previous- 
ly occupied all the important for- 
tresses of Prussia, aiid its Kiug, be- 
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ing therefore virtually dethroned, 
Phe two Emperors of France and 
Russia have set out from their re. 
spective Capitals, either to head their 
armies, in the event of a War, or, 
which appears most probable, to 
enter, under the mediation of Ans. 
tria, Into a more exact execution of 
the Continental exclusion, as far as 
relates to the Baltic, which wil! pro. 
bably be called the treaty of Dres. 
den, and form amore public EXPOsi« 
tion ot the compact entered into at 
Pilsit. We are very incredulous of 
any war taking place between Rus. 
sia and France, for although Eng. 
land be the best consumer of Rus 
sian commodities, and therefore no 
doubt retains a powerful influence 
in the councils of that empire, by 
its commercial, as well as political, 
connexions with the great men, 
whose revenues depend, so much, 
upon an intercourse with Britain; 
yet the French party always appears 
predominant, and the recent expe 
rience of French hostility, will in 
dispose Russia to a renewal of war, 
to be waged on the borders of the 
Vistula, the Niemen, or the Dwi. 
na, while her armies are still oppos- 
ed to the Turks upon the Danube, 
We should suspect, that, under all 
this mutual preparation for war, the 
event will be a more explicit mar 
time treaty, ratifying the treaty of 
Uurecht, by a solemn adhesion o 
the continent to the code it promuk 
yates, as to a common law of wae 
tions; and detining the right of nev 
trals, in respect to the flag cover 
ing the merchandize, on the oceari 
until it be subjected to the munic 
pal regulations of the state which 
the Neutral may have entered. 
In the South of Europe, it is hike 
ly that the war will be decided ia 
the Peninsula, as soon as matters a 
accommodated with Russia, and th 
balance will be suspended by the 
hostile armies, until the moder 
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Brennus is at leisure to throw his 
own sword into his own scale, It 
has never been particularly observed 
how singularly useful the Irish sol- 
jiery have been in this war. The 
Irish are, Without any distinction, 
deemed by the Portugueze and Spa. 
niards of their own religion, What- 
ever is Irish, is Romau Catholic, and 
hence the odinm and repulsion 
qainst heretics which still operates 
qwainst the English, even though al- 
lies, have no effect with respect to 
the Irish, whom they consider as 
brothers and friends. Hence Lord 
Lord Wellington chose St. Patrick’s 
day for assault, a saint whom our 
allies greatly revere, although they 
say.that he must have been a good 
deal addicted to the bottle. 


8 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE RETROS- 
PECT. 


Unver this head, we are desirous 
to encourage Communications trom 
correspondents, giving authenticat- 
ed accounts of the transactions in our 
own country, Which, except through 
thischanuel, and occasionaily through 
the Dublin papers, might not reach the 
public view. ‘The transactions at 
Clare, Banford Green, and other 
places, in relation to the opposition 
to the Protestant petition, have been 
by usonly exhibited throuch the me- 
dium of the Northern press, as it is 
the timid policy of our Newspapers, 
WW preserve a silence on those sub- 
jects, which being so interesting, 
require to gbe generally known. 
Thus the people are often ignorant 
important eveuts. happening in 
their own province, and within a few 
niles of their residence. 

Ou the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent A.Z., the Statute-book has 
been examined, and the following 
‘ct of the Jrish Parliament will be 
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an answer to his inquiry, and show 
how far the test laws are repealed in 


Jreland. 


19tr#n AND 207TH OF GEO. Il. CHAP. 6. 


“An Act for the Relief of his Majesty's 
faithful Subjects, the Protestant Dissen- 
ters of this Kingdom, and to repeal a 
Clause in the Act of the Second of Queen 
Anue, intitled, Au Act to preveur the 
further Growth of Popery, as far as the 
same relates to the Protestant Dissent- 
ers, 


“ Whereas, by an act made in this king 
dom in the second year of the reign of her 
late Majesty Queen Anne, intitled, An Act 
to prevent the further Growth of Popery ; 
it is amongst other things enacted, that all 
and every person and persons that shall be 
admitted, entered, placed, or taken into 
any office or offices, civil or military, or 
shall receive any pay, salary, fee, or wages, 
belonging to or by reason of any office or 
place of trust, by reason of any patent 
or grant from her Majesty, or shall have 
any command or place of trust, from or 
under her Majesty, or any of her prede 
cessors or successors, or by her or thir 
authority, or by any authority derived 
from her or them, within this realm of Irc- 
land, shall receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the usage of 
the Church of Ireland, within three 
months after his or their admittance into 
or recciving the said authority and employ- 
ments, in some public church upon the 
Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, im- 
mediately after divine service and sermon : 
be it enacted by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that all and every person or persons, 
being Protestants, shall and may have, 
hold and enjoy any office or offices, civil 
or military, and receive any pay, salary 
fee or wages belonging to or by reasum 
of such office or place, notwithstanding 
he shall not receive or have received 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
as in the said recited clause is pre- 
scribed, without incurring any of the 
penalties in said act, or any other act 
enacted for or in neglect of receiving the 
same.” 


> or 
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Signatures to the Petition of Protestants in favour of Catholic emancipation, obtained at Ba 


Futt Marshal, Presbyterian John Girvin 
Minister Wm. Wilson 
John Dundee 
James Cunningham, Surgeon Robt. Fulton 
John Murdoch 
John Archibold 
Matthew Smyth 
James Piercy 


Bryan M‘Claverty 


Richard Bell 


Minister 


Alexander Boyd 


Samuel Hunter 


James Wm. Agnew, Surgeon 


lf ys lare, 


Wm. M‘Camond, Carnlea 
James Agnew, Surgeon 
Wo. Patton, Ballyeaston 
Hugh Kirkwood, do, 
Thos Shannon, Do, 

— Hay 


John Marshal, Presbyterifn John Graham, do. 


Francis Montgomery, Sur. 
geon, do. 


At Dungannon a List of the Signatares was not kept. The following among others, signed, 


Thos. Knox Hanyngton, J. P. John Shaw, Dree-Hill 
Jonathan Pike, Derry-vale 


Dungannon 


Joseph Williams, Grange 





—— 


PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 


ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY FOR THE RE- 
COVERY OF PERSONS APPARENTLY 
DEAD. 


Tue thirty-eighth anniversary dinner of 
this truly noble and philanthropic institu- 
tion, was held on Monday, at the city of 
London Tavern; William Garrow, Esq. 
in the chair, supported by a very numer- 
ous assemblage of its friends; and seldom 
have the talents of this distinguished orna- 
ments of the English bar been more hap- 
pily elicited, than on this occasion, when 
advocating the cause of those rescued from 
the jaws of death, by its exertions. After 
entorcing the necessity ef individual sup- 
port, and claimin& the patronage of the 
bigher classes, Mr. Garrow particularly 
noticed, among others, two cases of sus- 
pended animation :—one, of an only child, 
saved by the persevering efforts of Mr. 
Gretton jun., of Vauxhall: the other ofa 
poor labourer, found apparently dead, 
from hunger and fatigue, under a hay- 
rick, by Mr. Cooke, of Plaistow. The 
procession of the persons recovered by the 
Society’s means, during the past year, 
including several interesting children, af- 
forded a scene of the purest delight to the 
company ; after which, fifteen medals 
were presented to different gentlemen, 
who had been the fortunate mstruments of 
preserving the lives of their fellow-citi- 
zens. ‘The ‘l'reasurer’s report was then 
read, and several hundred pounds were 
contributed towards the funds of the So- 
ciety. The Anniversary Sermon was 
preached on Sunday, at St. Andrew’s Hol- 


born, by the Rev. David William Garrow, 
who was requested by the Meeting, to 
permit the same to be printed, 


——— 


The following account of the manner in 
which the verdset in Dr. Sheridan's 
case was made up, is extracted from 
an account of the trial published in Dub- 
lin, The circumstances have not been 
generally known in this part of the 
country, and more praise has been 
given to the jury, # dé, than they 
were justly entitled to. 


It.is now well understood that consider 
able differences of opinion prevailed a- 
mongst the jury.—Report states that four 
were of opinion, that they could not finda 
Verdict of Guilty, on the charges contain- 
ed in the Indictment, unless upon proof, 
that the Delexation given in Evidence, had ben 
for general purposes, or under the pretence of pe 
titioning ; and no evidence having been 
given to this effect, they conceived that 
the case had not been proved. Four others 
were of opinion, that it had not become 
necessary to consider whether the Delegs- 
tion had been for general purposes or under 


pretence of Petitioning, because they con-~ 


ceived that even the fact of delegation had 
not been made out by sufficient evidence. 
‘The remaining four were inclined to follow 
implicitly the opinion of the Court, and 
to consider that the question for them, 
was merely the fact of delegation, (the Court 
paving stated that in their opinion this com 
Stituted the offence intended by the law, 
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and they were inclined to think that this Evidence.” ‘This was readily assented to, 
act had been proved However doubts it being, in fact, to state nothing more 
having been raised upon it, they were at’ than what the verdict itself would have 
length brought over to the opinion of those imported; for all verdicts of acquittal, 
who conceived that it had not been proved, except where they are in conseyuence of 
but they stipulated with the others, that mere flaws in the pleading, must be in con. 
they should be permitted to state to the sequence of a supposed insuiliciency of Evi- 
Court, that they agreed to the Verdict in dence, 

consequence of the “insufficiency of the 


b ——_—_________f 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From April 20, to May 20, 1812, 

The weather since last report has generally been favourable for sowing the last of the 
spring corn , but the continuance of easterly winds, has checked vegetation, and occa- 
cgsivned a want of the usual supply of grass for cattle, until the late favourable rains 
have produced an alteration. 

The wheat crops seem healthy, and the late sown oats and barley have a good 
appearance for the time. 

The early sown flax looks well, but a great proportion of that crop has been sown 
rather too late, owing, as is believed, to the high price of provisions, and the dullness of 
the linen trade, which occasions so great a scarcity of money as prevented many of the 
lower class from procuring seed in time. 

There is still a good deal of the Potatoe planting unfinished, the high price of that 
necessary root, has rendered it difficult for many of the same description of people to ob- 
tain seed. Some of the early planted crops have suffered by the extreme cold and wetness 
ofthe season, ‘The writer of this report has seen several of them examined where the 
plants were not coming up in the usual time, and the sets were found to be almost en- 
tirely destroyed by a small species of white snail. ; 

Provisions lately appeared todropin price a little, but have since got up again. QOat- 
meal soldthis week as high as 38 shillings per Cwt. of 120lb. in some markets, and 
Potatoes from 9d. to 10d. and in some places at 11d. per stone. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


To consummate the multiplied distresses in the situation of these islands arising from 
the war, of which many are still so fond, but which presses so heavily both in its mi- 
litary and commercial bearings, the United States of America have laid an embargo for 
% days on their shipping. ‘This measure may be considered as preparatory to a war, 
unless in the meantime, contrary to probability, a line of conciliation is adopted bY 
our government. The Americans, as usual, are severely censured for this step in which 
to theimpartial, they do not appear to have exceeded the bounds of self-defence, but 
Britain who seems to consider other nations, only as they may be subservient to her 
wews of policy, generally distorted and interested, complains of any strong measure ia 
opposition to her plan of attack on neutral rights, and like a quarrelsome man, having 
given the cause of provocation, haughtily resents the ul effects of the policy adopted. 

The effects of the embargo will be severely felt with regard te provisions, of which 
scanty a supply remains. In Ireland and Scotland there is probably more than 
enough for the use of their inhabitants, but England is essentially deficient, and the drain 
for the armies on the peninsula is great. Part of these supplies was furnished by very large 
importations into Lisbon and Cadiz from America, but they being now cut off, the 
demand from our stocks will be great, and unless supplies from the Baltic should arrive, 
which if war should break out in the north of Europe cannot be expected, Ireland re- 
Mains the only granary from woich provisions for the armies in Spain and Portugal can 
be drawn. Such a state cannot be estimated without serious alarm, by those who 
know that if we have little to spare from our own consumption, the redundancy is very 
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small. ‘The present high prices prove this fact, and if much is withdrawn, prices of 
grain must advance. ‘lhe pressure at present is, to speak most favourably of jr, ag great 


~ as can be borne. 


The nen-importation law in America will probably receive some modifications, s as 
to admit ‘he importation of articles ordered previous to the second of February, 181] 
the periow of its taking place. This measure, if adopted, will have in view the conye. 
mience of the American merchants to enable them to get in the goods they had previ. 
ously orcered, and to furnish a stock of British articles, to serve for a time to supply 
their immediate wants in case of a war, But we cannot consider this relaxation of the 
law as indicative of the relinquishment of a prospect of a rupture. 

When it was known, that the embargo was laid on, prices of American produce 
immediately advanced, but the spirit of speculation was not keen, for the severe josses 
formerly experienced, are yet felt, and the present times are not favourable to great fligizs, 
‘The market has since continued in a languid and declining state, and so much depends 
on political changes and proceedings, that an opinion as to our future prospects can 
scarcely be hazarded. Speculation not being active and the real demand excessively 
limited, the pricesof American produce, with the exception of grain in the English 
market, have nearly fallen to their former standard. 

Exchange in the United States on Britain has been very unfavourable to them, 
occasioned by their having no importations. Hence the prices of American articles 
have been enhanced to us, and the English not so abundantly supplied with grain, a 
they might have experienced to their essential relief in the present scarcity : for to the 
original cost of the articles, the Americans had to add the loss by exchange. Latterly 
this amounted from 22 to 25 per Cent. 

Exchange on London has been through this month about 9 to 94 per cent. We can 
name no price for the discount on Bank Notes. Since the passing of the late act, all 
transactions for buying and selling guineas must necessarily be clandestine, The price of 
gold in London fluctuates. It lately fell 1s.and a few days after rose 2s. per oz, Silver 
also has been dearer. The London refiners sell fine gold at €.5 7s. per oz. and fine 
silver at 7s. In coin, guineas are only permitted to be valued at £3 17 104. While 
this inequality between bullion, and the nominal price of guineas continues, the latter 
will not circulate with paper, and means will be found by the holders, notwithstanding 
legislative restrictions to obtain the full value of the gold. 


rT 


The following is the Act, which’lately passed the legislature, to make Notes of the 
National Banks a legal tender, and to prevent a traffic in Guineas :— 


An Act to continue until Three Months after the Commencement of the next Session of Parliament,and 
amend an Act of the last Session of Parliament, for making more effectual Provision for prevent 
ing the current Gold Coin of the Realm from beiug paid or accepted for a greater © alue than th 


current Value of such Coin ; for preventing any Not: or Bill of the Governor and Company of - 


the Bank of England from being received for any smaller Sum than the Sum therein specified ; and 
for staying Proceedings upon any Distress by tender of such Notes ; and to extend the same t 
Ireland. [5th May, 1812.) 


Wereas an Act passed in the fifty-first year of the reign of his present Majesty, in” 
tituled “ An Act for making more effectual Provision for preventing ‘the current Gold 
Coin of the Realm from being paid or accepted for a greater Value than the current 
Value of such Coin; for preventing any Note or Bill of the Governor and: Company 
of the Bank of England from being received for any smaller .um than the Sum theres 
in specified; and for staying Proceedings upon any Distress by tender of such Notes 
And whereas it is expedient that the said Act should be continued and amended, and & 
tended to Ireland ; be it therefore enacted, by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, mt 
present Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, That, from and after 
the passing of this Act, no person shall receive or pay, for any Gold Coin lawfully cut 
rent within the United Kingdom, any more in value, benefit, profit, or advantage, 
than the true lawful value which such Gold Coin doth or shall by its denominati® 
import, whether such value, benefit, profit, or advantage, be paid, made, oF taken 1 
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lawful money, or if paid or taken in Great Britain, in any Note or Notes, Bill or Bills 

of the goveror and company of the Bank of England, or tn any Silver token or tokens 
issued by the said governor and company, or if paid or taken in [reland in any Note 
or Notes, Bill or Bills of the governor and company of the Bank of Ireland, or :m any 
silver token or tokens issued by the said last mentioned governor and company, or by 
any oF all of the said means, wholly ot partly, or by any other means, device, shift, 
br contrivance whatsoever ; and every person who shall offend herein, shall be deemed 
and adjudged guilty of a misdemeanour ; and being thereof convicted by due cotirse 
of law, shall suffer six months imprisonment, and find sureties for his or her good be- 
haviour for one year more, te be computed from the end of the said six months; and if 
the same person shall afterwards be convicted a second time of the like offence, such 

rson shall for such second offence suffer one year’s imprisonment, and find sureties 
for his or her good behaviour for one year meré, to be computed from the end of the 
said last-mentioned year; and if the same person shall afterwards offend against this Act, 
end shall by due course of law be convicted of any subsequent offence, he or she shall 
be imprisoned for the term of two years for every such subsequent off .ce. 

Il. And be it hereby further enacted, That if any person shall be convicted of receive 
ing or paying any such Gold Coin, contrary to the said recited Act or this Act, and 
shall afterwards be guilty of the like offence, the clerk of the assize, or clerk of the 
Peace for the county, city, or place where such conviction was so had, shall, at the 
request of the prosecutor, or any other person on his Majesty’s behalf, certify such 
conviction ; for which certificate two shillings and sixpetice, and no more, shall be paid ; 
and such certificate being produced in court, shall be sufficient proof of such former 
conviction. 

lil. Aud be it further enacted, That no persoii against whom any Bill of Indictment 
thall be found, at any assizes or sessions of the peace; for any offence against thé said 
recited Act or this Act, shall be entitled to traverse the same to any subsequent assizes 
or sessions; but the court at which such bill of indictment shall be found, shall forth- 
with proceed to try the person or persons against whom the same shall be found, unless 
heor they shall show good cause to be allowed by the court why his, her, or their 
tridl should be postponed. 

IV. Provided always, and be it furthet enacted, that on any prosecution or trial of 
ay offender or offenders hereafter to be prosecuted or tried for any offence against the 
sud recited Act or this Act, it shall not be necessary to prove that the Money, Notes, 
Bills, Tokens, Securities, Warrants, or Orders for payment of Money, or any or either 
of them, received or paid for any such Gold Coin, are respectively good, lawful, and 
current Money of this realm, or good, valid, and effectual Notes, Bills, Tokens, Secus 
rities, Warrants, or Orders for payment of Money; of that the same Money, Notes, Bills, 
Tokens, Securities, Warrants, or Orders for payment of Money, are respectively of the 
value they on the face of them import; but that such Money, Notes, Bills, Tokens; 
Securities, Warrants, or Orders for payment of Money, shall be deemed and taken to 
be good, valid, and effectual respéctively, and of the respective values which on thé 
fice of them they import, until the contrary stiall be proved, to the satisfaction of the 
ludge, Justice, or Court before whom such offender or offenders shall be prosecuted 
ortried respectively; nor shall it be necessary in any such prosecution or trial of any 
offender or offenders hereafter to be prosecuted or tried for any offence against the said 
recited Act or this Act, to prove that the Gold Coin received or purchased contrary to 
thesaid recited Act or this Act, is the current Gold Goin of this realm, but the same 
shall be deemed and taken so to be, if paid or received as such, until the contrary 
thereof shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Judge, Justice, or Court before whom 
ay such offender or offenders shall be prosecuted or tried. 

Y. And be it further enacted, that no person shall, by any means, devite, shift, of 
‘ontrivance whatsoever, receive or pay in Great Britain any Note or Notes, Billor Bills 
“the governor and company of the Bank of England, or receive or pay in Ireland any 
Note or Notes, Bill or Bills of the governor and company ofthe Bank of Ireland, for less 
thaa the amount of lawful Money expressed therein, and to be thereby made payable ; 
"cept only lawful discount on such Note or Bill as shall not be expressed to be payable 
“demand ; and every person who shall offend herein shall be deemed ang adjudged 
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guilty ofa misdemeanour, and being thereof convicted by due course of law shall he 
subject to a fine of doublethe amount of the sum of Mouey specified in such Bill or Note, 
and made payable thereby, and shall suffer imprisonment for a time not exceeding 
three months. m 
Vi. And be it enacted, that in case any person shall proceed by distress or poinding 
to recover from any teuant or other person liable to such distress or poinding, any rect 
orsumof Money due from such tenant or other person, it shall be lawful for such 
tenant or other person, in every such case, in Great Britain, to tender ~Notes of the 
governor and company of the Bank of England, or in Ireland to tender Notes of the 
governor and company of the Bank of [reland, expressed to be payable on demand, to 
the amount of such rent or sum so due, together with the amount of such costs as shall 
have been incurred by such distress, either alone or together, with a sutlicient sum of 
lawful Money, to the person on whose behalf such distress or poinding is made, or to 
the officer or person making such distress or poinding on his behalf ; and in case such 
tender shall be accepted, or in case such tender shall be made and refused, the Goods taken 
imsuch distress or poinding shall be forthwith returned to the party distrained upon 
or against whom such poinding shall have been used, unless the party distraining or 
poinding, and refusing to accept such tender, shall insist that a greater sum is due than 
the sum sotendered, and in such case the parties shall proceed as usua! in such cases; 
but ifit shall appear that no more was due than the sum so tendered, thea the party 
who tendered such sum shall be entitled to the cests of all subsequent proceedings; 
provided always, that the person to whom such rent or sum of Money shall be due 
shall have and be entitted to all such other remedies for the recovery thereof, exclusive 
of distress or poinding, and exclusive of ejectment for any forfeiture which shall have 
been incurred by non-payment of such rent, assuch person had or was entitled to at the 
tineof making such distress or poinding, if such person shall not think proper to accept 
sach tender so made as aforesaid: provided also, that nothing herein contained shall 
affect the right of any tenant or other such person as aforesaid having night, to replevy 
or recover the Goods so taken in distress or poinding, in case without making such 
tender as aforesaid he shall so think fir. 

Vii. And be it further enacted, ‘That in all cases in which any sum or sums 
of Money is orare required, ordered, directed, decreed, or adjudged to be paid, under 
or by virtue of any rule, order, precess, judgment, decree, or other proceeding of or 
i. any court of law or equity or other court, in any part of the united kingdom, or by 
any law, usage, or praciice of any court, is or are allowed to be paid for the staying 
of proceedings, by any party or parties, person or persons, to any other party or pate 
ties, person or persons, or into any court, er into the hands of any officer or othicers of 
any court as aforesaid, such payment of such sum or sums of Morey as aforesaid, in Notes 
of the wovernor and company ¢ f the Bank of England, if the same shall be made ia 


. ° . 6 ra ° ho 
Great Bricain, or in Notes of the governer and company of the Bank of Ireland, if the 


ne shall be made in treland, the same respectively being payable on demand, to the 
#mount therein expressed, shali be deemed and taken to be good and suflicient payments 
yi the law, of the sum or sums eo required, ordered, directed, deemed, or adjudged 
to be paid; and in al! eases in which any Money shall be payable out of any such court 
or courts, or by any otlicer or officers thereof, or of any of them, in the discharge of his 
or their duty, as such oflicer or officers payment of the sums so payable out of such 
court or courts, or by such officer or oflicers, in Notes of the governor and compaty 
of the Bank of England if in Great Britain, or in Notes of the governor and company 
of the Bank of Ireland, if in Ireland, [such Notes respectively being payable on de. 
mand, to the amount in such Notes expressed] shall be taken and deemed to be good ave 
sufficient payments in the law. 

Vill. And be it further enacted, That in all cases in which any sum or sums of Mo- 
ney is or are required to be raised or levied inexecution of any judgment or decree, OF 
by virtue of any process or proceeding whatever of any Court of Law or Equity, oF «on 
Court, in any part of the United Kingdom, or under any distress or proceeding es ' 
recovery of any rent, or of any penalty or forfeiture to be raised or levied by disires 


¢ whose 


and sale of any goods or chattels, it shall be lawful for the officer or mpg « 
anny it shall be to raise or levy such sum or sums of Money, to accept Notes af the Gove! 
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nor and Company of the Bank of England, if such money is to be raised or levied in 
Great Britain, or Notes of the Governor and Com rany of the Baak of Ireland, if such 
mouey is to be raised or levied in Ireland, such Notes respectively being payable on de- 
mand tothe amount im such Notes expressed, in payment aud éatisfaccion of the Sums 
s to be raised and levied; and such officer or officers shall not be compelled or 
compellable to pay the amount of the Sums so to be levied or raised, or any part 
thereof, to any person or persons, or into any Court, otherwise than in Notes ‘of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, if in Great Britain, or of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of Ireland, if in Ireland; and after such raisiug and lewying as 
afuresaid, it shall not be competent by any further proceccing against the party or per- 
son from whom such sum or sums was or were due, or his effects or estate, to compel 
the raising or levying such sum or sums, or so much thereof as shall have been raised 
and levied and paid in such Notes as aforesaid, 

IX. Provided always, and beat further enacted, That in all such cases as aforesaid, 
every. person paying any such Notes into any Court, or into the hands of any oijicer of any 
Court, in manner aforesaid, or to any person raising or levying any Monev under any 
distress, or under the authority of any Court as aforesaid, shall, if required, indorse the 
Notes so paid, and also specify the causes, proceeding, or distress, in or under which the 
sume shall be paid, and shall also, if required, verity the same to be notes of the Go- 
yernor and Company of the Bank of Eugland, if in England, or to be Notes of the Gover- 
norand Company of the Bauk of Ireland, if in Ireland, by atlidavit, stating, that the Notes 
w paid,or to be paid, are, to the best of the Kuowledve and Belief of the person paying 
thesame, Notes of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, or of the Govern- 
nor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, as the case may be; and every person so in- 
dorsing any such Notes shall be liable to pay to the person to whom the same are paid 
oitof any court, or by any oflicer aforesaid, or under any distress, the full amount 
ofthe Sum expressed in any of such Notes which may prove to be forged, if any such 
Note or Notes shall be forged Notes, 

X. Provided always and be it enacted, That every person who shall ‘commit in 
Scotland any offence against this Act, which, by the provisions thereof, is constituted 
amisdemeanour, shall be liable to the same fine, penalty, and punishment, as are 
are prescribed for the like offence in England. 

XI, Provided always, and be it further enacted, That this Act shail continue and 
bein force to and until three months afier the commencement of the next session of 
parliament, and no longer. 








NATURALISTS’ REPORT. 


From the 20th April to the 20th May, 1812. 


April 24, Sloe Thorn (Prunus Spinusa), and Ground Ivy (Glechoma Hederace2), flow- 
ering. 
26, Italian Squiil (Scilla Ttalica), and Byzantine Squiil (Scilla ameena, flowering. 
30, Starwort or Stickwort (Stellaria Holostea), Wild Strawberry (VPragaria ves- 
ca), Cow Parsley (Cherophyllum Sylvestre), and Jiantain leaved Crowe 
foot (Ranunculus amplexicaulis), flowering. 
May 2, Cultivated blum (Prunus domestica) fiowering. 
« Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) arrived and singing; Green veined White But- 
terfly (Papilio Napi) appearing. ee 
6, White throat (Mofacilla cinerea,) and Sedge Warbler (Motacilla Sulicaria), 
arrived. . 
7, Snowy Pear (Pyrus Botryapium) flowering. 
8, Nettle Butterfly (Papilio Urtica) appearmng. 
9, Awl-leaved Lychnidea (Phlox subulata) flowering. wal i 
10, Smooth-leaved Spirea (Spirea lavigata), and Elin-leaved Spirea (Spirea Ul- 
mifolia), flowering. ‘ ; 
il, Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), and early purple Orchis (Orchis mascul:), 
flowering. 
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12, Yellow Asphodel, or King’s-spear, (Aspodelus luteus), and Roman Hyacinth 
(Hyacinthus Romanus), flowering. 

13, Orange-tipped White Butterfly (Papilio Cardamimes) appearing. 

14, Terns, or Sea-swallows (Sterna Hirundo) 

15, Gerimander Speedwell (Veronica Chamedrys), Heart’s Ease (Viola tricolor) 
Hare Bell’s (Scil.a nutans), Shining leaved Crane’s-bill (Geranium luctdum), 
Common Bugle (“jugareptans), and Ajuga leaved Saxifrage (Saxitrage 
Ajugeefolia), flowering. 

16, Mediterranean Heath (Erica Medfterranea), flowering. 

}8, Comnwon Broom (Sparteum Scopariu), Mountain Speedwell (Veronica 
Montana), and Pasture Loosewort (Pedicularis sylvatica), flowering, 


=== 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From the 20th April to the 20th May, 1812 


April 21--25,.....+0.00+6..Dark dry days. 

QGj.cecee-coscecccessee Showers Of Hail and Rain, 

BT peccccsccccscececcsceed tte 

Ee  % . ° 

LOD rerccrecccccessseseeeGhOWErYe 

BO, .-ceccccccceecersoeseLark Ory day. 

May 1,...-sesececeseeeeeee-Dark dry day. 

Q—!s,.ceeeee soseceeesFine Gays, 
Dyeeesecsesceeeseeseee-Cloudy, with a light shower. 
a Sere Fine. 

Gy .ccccecees sscseeeeeeeUark, light rain in the evening. 
F< Gh, cccccesesnccenc ee . 
GQ ccccccccsccccesnccess WE Ete 

LO,..scccceeeeerereeees SLOWELY, 

VI proces ccesersccccccses Wet Morning. 
L2—T4,.cccesecreeseeSOWEFY. 

1 5m 1 7 eccccccccocsccek INC. 

BS ncccccccccccccccccee SOME light Showers. 
Beiccatecbesgesens eooeee- Very wet afternoon. 
REE day. 


The highest range of jhe Barometer was on the 21st of April, when it stood at 30-2 
and the lowest on the 11th of May, when it was 29-3, 

‘The range of the Barometer, during this period, has been very considerable; on the 
26th of April, at 8 A M., it was at 36°, on the 8th of May, it stood at 54°, for some 
davs it was nearly the same, but on the 18th, it was 48°,—19th. 43°,—A4nd 20th, 49}. 

The wind has been observed 17 times N.E.— 4 E.—1 S.E—8 N.W,—3 N.—55.W., 0 
shat the general prevalence has been Easterly, — | 


—— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
For June, 1812, 


The Moon rises in the morning of the Ist soon after midnight, ynder the second of 
she Water-bearer, and passes the ecliptic about eleven at night in her descending nod. 

On the 6th, the Moon rises under the three first stars of the Ram ; and before Sum 
tise, Mercury, being in his greatest elongation, will, notwithstanding his nearnes 
the horizon, be seen by some astronomers to the east of her. 
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On the 9th, is new Moon at fifty minutes past seven in the morning. 

On the 13th, the Moon is seen to have travelled considerably from Venus ; and about 
gn hour after Sun-set, J upiter, near the horizon, near north-west by west, the two stars 
of the Twins, Venus, the Moon, and the first of the Lion, to which latter star she is 
the nearest, will form a very pleasing groupe. 4 

On the 17th, the Moon is seen near to the third of the Virgin, as she passes this star 
at thircy-eight minutes past nine in the evening ; and now the nautical star, the first of 
the Virgin, will claim attention, as, leaving the five stars in triangle, she directs her 
course above it at a considerable distance. 

O:# the 20th, the Moon is on the meridian at fifty-two minutes past eight, having the 
frst of the Balance below her to the west, and the second above her to the east of the 
meridian, but she is considerably the nearest to the first of these stars. 

‘On the 24th is full Moon, at thirty-three minutes past seven in the evening. She is 
followed soon after her rising by Saturn, whom she passes this night ; and at midnight 
the planet is almost directly under her, near the meridian, and her progress by him will 
amuse the traveller. : 

On the 30th, she rises under the four stars in Square, being nearest to the lowest of 
them, the third of Pegasus. 

Venus and Jupiter adorn the west during the former part of this month, but Venus is 
travelling very rapidly from the latter planet, and the Sun is making advances towarde 
him, so that by the close of the month he will be lost in his rays after Sun-set. This is the 
case with Mars at the beginning of themonth. Mercury is a moraing star. Saturn and 
Herschell are seen during the greater part of the night. 

Mercury is a morning star during the whole of this month, being at its greatest 
elongation on the 6th ; but, from its unfavourable situation and great southern latitude, 
it is not then at Sunerise four degrees above the horizon. This latitude, however, 
decreases, and the situation becomes more favourable; but, during the whole 
month, it will be so near the horizon, that, at this season of the year, the Sun’s rays 
will have too great power over him to permit him to be noticed by the common observer. 
The moon passes him on the 7th. 

Venus is an evening star, gxciting our attention soon after Sun-set, near the west ; 
and, when the stars appear, she will be seen to the east of the line drawn through the 
two first stars of the IT'wins, Jupiter is now at aconsiderable distance from her to the 
west Her motion is direct through twenty degrees, and she ends her course in the 
barren space between the Crab and the Lion, under the smal! stars in the head of the 
latter constellation. The Moon passes her on the 12th. 

Mars is an evening star, about ten degrees from the horizon at first, at Sun-set, and 
this height is daily diminishing; and as his conjunction is next month, he is in a dis- 
advantageous sign : he will, before the end of this month, be completetely overpowers 
ed by the Sun’s rays, before he sets. His course is direct through twenty degrees, 
passing above the seventh and twelfth of the Twins in the second week. ‘The Moon 
passes him on the 9th 


Jupiter is an evening star, but, being above Mars for the greater part of the month, 
he will attract our attention at first, and at last disappear with Mars, who passes him on 
the 27th. The motion of Jupiter is direct through six degrees and a half. The Mooh 
passes him on the 11th. 


Saturn is on the meridian about fifty minutes past one on the morning of the Ist, 
and at midnight onthe 26th. He will, therefore, about the close of the month, rise 
at Sun-set. His motion is retrograde, through about two degrees, being between 
twelfth and the small stars in the head of the Archer, and directed towards the former 
star, We shall notice his motion by observing the diminution of distance of the planet 
from the eleventh and twelfth of the Archer, and increase of it from the small stars in 
thehead. He finishes his course considerably within the Milky-way, and within three 
degrees from the eleventh of the Archer, which, when he is on the meridian, will be 
nearly below him ; and during the whole month will be noticed as being the nearest to, 
but tg the west wfhim, when onthe meridian. ‘The Moon passes him on the 24th, 
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Herschell is onthe meridian at thirty-four minutes past ten on the Ist. His Motion j 
retrograde through not quite adegree ; andthe Moon passes him on the 21ct. , 
Frend’s Eveni ‘gg Amusement; 





ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Several communications from our correspondents, both in prose and verse, are unc 
voidably postponed for want of room. 





ERRATA. 


Page 296, Ist col. 24th line from the top of the page, for priviliges read privileges. 


No. 44, page 195, in the list of plants cultivated on borders of Heath Mould, fer 
Anthillis Montana, read Anthyllis Montana...For Calianthus Floridus, read: Calyanthus Floridus 
‘ esFor Corais Florida read Cornus Florida...For Cuppressus Thyoides read Cupressus Thyiodete« 
For Nitraria Scohraberia read Nitraria Schoberi...For Viburnum Acenifolia, read Viburnum 
Acerifolium. 
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